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TERMS—TWO DOLLARS AND FIPTY CENTS 


PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


“SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1884. 


Vor. XXXIV. 


NO. 27.—WHOLE NO. 1741. 


THREE DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


TH May 28, 1864. 
Mersrs. Editors—The Scottish Gene- 
rai Assemblivs began their proceedings 
at Edinburgh on the 19th inst. Dr. 
Pirie is the new Moderator of the Estab- 
lished Aaggembly; Principal Fairbairn 
des over that of the Free Church. 
Dr. Pirie, in response to the Royal Com- 
missioner’s speech, replied in the true 
spirtt of a courtier, but saying nothing 
to his brethren as to their duties. Dr. 
Fairbairn delivered an address of un- 
usual weight and power. He reviewed 
the twenty-one years that had passed 
since the disruption—the Church having 
now attained its majority——and con- 
gratulated the Assembly on the “peace- 
ful relations” established with their 
“potent neighbours, the Court of Ses- 
sion;” and also on “the agreeable 
and hopeful nature of the negotiations 


which have boen carried on with repre- } 


sentatives of the United Presbyterian 
Church.” He then paid touching tri- 
butes to the memories of Mr. James 
Crawford, late Deputy Clerk of the As- 
sembly; of Dr. John Bonar, late Con- 
vener of the Colonial Committee; and 
of that lamented and eminent elder, 
William Campbell, of Tillschewan, whose 
philanthropy, beneficence, and piety will 
never be forgotten in Scotland. He 
expressed an humble hope that the 
Head of the Church would raise up 
ethers to fill the place of these worthies. 

Dr. Fairbairn then delivered solemn 
monitions as to the perils of the Free 


_ Church ministers and people, now “the 


struggling period” was over, lest world- 
liness and self-indulgence, and what he 
styled an “evangelical moderateism,” 
without a living, germinating power, 
should succeed pristine fervour and 
spirituality. He referred, in support of 
his views and fears, to the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches, after the Be- 
formation, and also to the vev,atious 
and wasting disputes of the Scottish 
secession in the last century. 

The Moderator then dwelt on the 
importance of Free Church principles, 
and of their maintenance, as contrasted 
‘with the melancholy condition of the 
Church of England, and the practical 
recognition of heresies within its pzle, 
by reason of the recent decision of the 
Privy Council. “The evil has arisen 
from an organic defect in the ‘constitu- 
tion of the English Church, in the want 
of a due recdMpition of Christ’s Head- 
ship, the spiritual independence of the 
Church, and the sacred liberties of the 
people.” 

Yet even here Dr. Fairbairn found 
occasion for warning. “ These princi- 
ples could only be properly known and 
appreciated when seen in connection 
with living truth and practical holi- 
ness.” 

The annual revenue of the Free 
Church this year is about $1,710,000. 
Tho equal dividend to each pastor is 
$690, which is a small increase on that 
of last year; $750 is the minimum 
aimed at. Most of the ministers have 


* manses, without expense or rent of any 


kind. Of coursé, a goodly number of 
them have much larger incomes than the 
“equal dividend”—their flocks supple- 
menting handsomely; and this, no¢ in 
the form of “surprises” (which, how- 
ever, must be very agreeable, and not 
at all trying or tear-moving), but in a 
fixed income, on which the minister, 
and the minister's wife also, may conf- 
dently reckon. 

There was a rather keen contest in 
the Free Assembly in connection with 
the election to the professorial chair in 
Glasgow Theologicai College, vacated, 
from ill health, by Dr. Hetherington. 
The two prominent candidates were 
Dr. Forbes, of Glasgow, and Dr. Islay 
Burns, son of the late Rev. Dr. Burns, 
of Kilsythe, and brother to the well- 
mown missionary, the Rev. W. Burns, 
in China. Dr. Burns bas, for years, 
filled admirably the pulpit in Dundee, 
once occupied by” the Tamented Me 
Cheyne. He has been both a faithful 
pastor and a distinguished writer. His 
“Church History” is an admirable book. 
Dr. Forbes is about twenty years older 
than Dr. Burns, and has always bad a 
high reputation, not only as a pastor in 
Glasgow, but as a man of scientific, 
mathematical, and philosophical mind. 
His age was one objection to his elec- 
tion; another reason for opposition to 
his claims was, that it was desirable to 
have a man in the Glasgow Faculty 
like Mr. Burns, whose suaviler in modo 
should contrast with Dr. Gibson's /for- 
titer in re. Dr. Gibson may be con- 
sidered as a siern and High Free- 
churchman; Mr. Burns is gentle, and 
“broad” in his sympathies, but not in 
his teaching. The speeches made by 
the supporters of the two candidates, 
especially those of Dr, Julius Wood and 
Dr. Biakie, respectively, were in a fine 
brotherly spirit. And so, when the di- 
vision came in a full house, and Dr. 
Burns was clected by a considerable 
majority, there was naught of rankling 
or bitterness left behind. The students, 
from their gallery in the Free Church 
Hall, were specially noisy in their jubi- 
Jant gladness. 

Last evening Calvin’s memory was 
Guly honoured at a public meeting in 
Freemésone’ Hall, Lord Calthorpe in 
the Zhair. Suitable addresses were de- 
livéred by the Rev. Mr. Berks (Episco- 
yal), Dr. George Smith (Congregation- 
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alist), and others. The Tercentenary 
of Calvin’s death is being celebrated 
also in Paris. A friend, who bas just 
arrived from Paris, has given me some 
information on this subject. He also 
heard the Rev. William Monod (the last 
of the Monod brothers), preach at the 
Oratoire Chapel, last Lord’s-day, to an 
audience of about fifteen hundred per- 
sons. A touching tribute was paid by 
the peacher to the memory and labours 
of the lamented Caesar Malan. 

Dr. Guthrie has written a letter to 
his Edinburgh flock, informing them that 
his physicians require him to cease 
preaching allogether, and not to appear 
in public, at the peril of his life. He 
will still remain one of the ministers of 
St. John’s; and if he “cannot go out to 
the battle, he may be able to give coun- 
sel inthetent.” He refuses to take any 
salary, and what was intended for him 
is to go into the Fund for Aged and 
Disabled Ministers. He is at liberty 
to write, aad will thus obtain part, at 
least, of his needed income. His arti- 
cles, monthly, in Good Words, headed 
“Out of Harness,” are admirable. 

The Prince of Wales lately presided 
at the annual dinner of the Literary 
Fund (a yearly re-union of the first men 
in intellect and science), and acquitted 
himself admirably. Dd. 


LETTER FROM THE ARMY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN] 


Fredericksburg and the Wounded—Severity of 
the Campaign—The Endurance and Spirit 
the Soldiers—When will Richmond be 
taken? —Foraging Forbidden—Churches De- 
secrated—The Aspect of the Country—Gene- 
ral Grant's Observance of 
What can a Christian do, while the Army is 
marching, by the Wayside, in the Regiment, 
in the Hospital? 
Near tas Virginia, 
June 15, 1864. 

Messrs. Editors—During the last five 
weeks your correspondent has been per- 
mitted to see the soldiers in an active 
campaign, and hence in almost every 
stage of duty and suffering. First came 
Fredericksburg—a huge hogpital, con- 
taining, at times, from twelve to fifteen 
thousand men. Its houses were mainly 
deserted by their former inhabitants. 
A few score of males, with some women 
and children, are all that remain. The 
places of business are all closed; the 
churches, and other public buildings, 
with many of the dwellings, are filled 
with wounded and hospital stores; or 
they give shelter to the hundreds of 
Christians who have come to minister 
to their fellow-citizens and fellow-men. 
But the wounded are rapidly sent for- 
ward to other hospitals; more relief is 
continually arriving, and there is greater 
necessity for labour in the open field. 
The march from the Rappahannock and 
Rapidan has been severe. The battles 
of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania 
have been fiercely and obstinately con- 
tested, as attested by thousands of killed 
and wounded; and surely the people 
will not be impatient if their leaders 
should allow the army a few days or 
weeks of rest. It might be so uuder 
any other commander, but the order is 
“forward,” and in three days the army 
has established itsclf on both sides of 
the North Anna, forty miles south of its 
former resting-place. Another similar 
movement transfers the army to the 
northern defences of Lichmond; and a 
third, now progressing, is to put us 
beyond the James. We all ask, when 
will these long marches, this severe toil, 
end? Will the army be able to endure 
it much longer? Facts tell what they 
have accomplished ; and if the absence 
of complaint, confidence in their leader, 
and faith in the ultimate succcss of the 
campaign, be any indication of the con- 
dition of the army, then the peopic may 
expect much more from these men before 
they will hear of their being worn out 
by active service. 

In one particular, the opinion of the 
soldier in regard to the fall of Rich- 
mond, seems to differ from that of the 
civilian. In the army, no fixed date is 
assigned for the event. The public cry, 
“The Fourth of July!” The army toils 
on, and patiently awaits the result. 

The country traversed in this march 
has not been desolated by war, and our 
passage was too rapid to do’ much in- 
jury. The orders of the Commanding- 
General strictly forbade foraging or the 
appropriation of private property, except 
by the proper authority. A staff officer 
broke his sword over a man whom he 
found searching a house for plunder. 
Despite orders and the exertions of the 
provost-guard, some houses were shanie- 
fully robbed; §ut this was the exception, 
not the rule. The churches, however, 
seemed to belong to the exception. In 
almost every instence the doors were 
thrown open, benches were removed to 
the trees hard-by—for they are almost 
invariably placed in groves of stately 
oaks—and sometimes broken up for fuel. 
The audience chamber is strewn with 
fragments of hard tack, beef, and what- 
ever other rations the soldier may chance 
to have had. Here, too, guns are clean- 
ed; and, if the time allow, some indulge 
in a game of cards. The sight of these 
churche’, desolate and desecrated, make 
a Christian’s heart almost bleed. It is, 
by far, the saddest scene in the ruin 
which the war has brought upon that 
region. In some of these houses of 
God, a few of us gathered a company of 


soldiers—some of then) true Israelites; 


the Sabbath—. 
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and we gave the God of our fathers, the 
God of our armies, the homage due him; 
and the service was the more solemn, 
because held in @ place in which He 
had recorded his name. 

The crops are mostly corn, extensively 
cultivated, and promising thus far a good 
yield. Of tobacco, formerly the great 
staple, not a single field met my eye. 
From the vicinity of Cold Harbour to 
White House, the marks of the army, 
during the McClellan canipaign, are 
every where visible. It had been some- 
what recovered by its former owners, 
but most of these fled at our approach, 
and its wilderness state bids fair to be 
resumed. 

One policy of the General Command- 
ing gives satisfaction and confidence to 
all good men; it is his determined ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. Even in this 
hurried campaign, we have marched but 
a single Lord’s day—if we except this 
movement begun Sabbath evening—and 
in no case, on this day, have our forces 
made an attack upon the enemy. Once 
Lee attempted to take advantage of this 
policy, and suddenly and furiously at- 
tacked our lines. The observance of 
the Sabbath was vindicated; not only 
did the rebels meet with a repulse, but 
it was to them one of the most disas- 
trous of all the contests in and around 
Cold Harbour. 

On a march like this, there is an 
abundant opportunity for Christian effort. 
The circumstances are not the same as 
when in camp, enjoying houses of wor- 
ship and stated services; but, with this 
change, the skilful delegate of the Com- 
mission, or missionary of the Tract So- 
ciety, know well how to adapt other 
means to the same end—the cxtension 
of the Master’s kingdom. As the soldier, 
wearied by theemarch, falls out by the 
wayside, he finds him, sits by his side 
a moment, and with tones of kindness 
next to those of his mother, cheers his 
spirit. A few drops of waicr cool his 
burning head; some ginger, in the sol- 
dier’s own cup, becomes a gentle, healthy 
stimulant; and the young man is ready 
again to shoulder his musket, and join 
his division in time to save himself from 
being called a “straggler,” and in his 
place when his country needs him to 
face the enemy. Hundreds are thus 
added to the ranks. But the missionary 
has not yet done his whole duty; he 
whispers to that soldier of the Redecmer, 
tells him of the “rest for the weary;” 
and these are new thoughts to make of 
this fainting one @ braver and better 
warrior. In this way, every. day of the 
week, every hour ef the day, the gospel 
is preached. 

here are also times of rest. Days, 
and sometimes week, without march- 
ing, intervene, even in such a campaign. 
But at such times the rifle-pit is the sol- 
dicr's home. Lyingon his arms night 
and day, he is physically unfit to be- 
come an audience for the preacher, even 
when relieved, and sent to the rear to 
purse his worn-out body. The work is 
still, as before stated, to administer 
bodily comforts, so far as practicable, 
and to make the soldier, when roused 
by kindness, the hearer of the gospel of 
Christ. 

Another duty is to the wounded 
When, in the heat of battle, the re- 
sources of the field and division hospital 
are strained to their utmost, simply to 
stop the flow of blood, dress the wounds, 
and provide sheltered places for the help- 
less to lic, then we join heart and hand, 
dressing, lifting, and spreading beds; 
then visiting each patient with a bottle 
of nourishing beeftea, or possibly milk- 
punch; then kneeling by thore who are 
evidently soon to die, receiving trinkets 
and messages for those at home, and 
speaking to them of the Comforter sent 


from above. This *s a heavenly mis- 
sion, and is for the eheer of many way- 
worn pilgrima As one of these was 
asked, for the firs tame “Where are 
you wounded?” he replied, “ Through 
the body; and the doctor tells me that 
my wound is mortal.” When he learned 
that a Christian minister stood by hie 
side, he was anxious to tell of une com 
fort of salvation, and among his last 
words were, “Tell my father that I um 
sure of a home in heaven; that I want 
him to meet me there.” It was a plea- 
sure to consign such ashes to the tomb, 
and assure his fellow-soldicrs of his 
trust in Jesus, and hope of a glorious 
resurrection. That soldier was Z 
D , of the 100th Regiment Peunsy!- 
nia Volunteers. 
Yours, &e. CARROLL. 


THE THREE WEEPERS. 


Sorrow weeps! 


And drowns its bitterness in tears; 
My child of sorrow, 
Weep out the fulness of thy passionate grief, 


And drown in tears 

The bitterness of benely years. 

God gives the mom aad sunshine mild, 
Aud both are best, my child! 


Joy weeps! 
And overtlows ite banks with tears; 
My child of joy, . 
Weep out the gladness of thy pent-up heart, 
And let thy g istening eyes 
Run over in their & stasies; 
Life needeth joy; bat from on high 
Descends what cannot die! 


Love weeps! 
And feeds its silent life with tears; 
My child of love, 
Pour out the riches of thy yearning oeart, 
And, like the air of even, 
Give and take back the dew of heaven ; 
And let that longing heart ef thine 
Feed upon love divine. —H. Bonar. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HEARERS OF THE WORD. 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


TIE VACANT CHURCH. 


The pews are not all vacant, nor can 
the pulpit strictly be said to be so, while 
there is a man in it preaching a sermon. 
Presbyterially, however, the pulpit is 
vacant when the church has no pastor, 
and historically, many of the pews be- 
come vacant if the work of procuring a 
pastor is attended with serious delay. 
During the hearing of candidates for the 
pastorate, the mental and spiritual con- 
dition of a majority of the hearers of 
the unhappy persons who are invited to 
preach, becomes so unsettled and so un- 
satisfactory, as to approach very nearly 
to vacancy. Preaching to & vacaut 
congregation is, at best, empty and un- 
satisfying business, both for preacher and 
hearers. If it is understood that the 
preacher for the day is not a candidate, 
the congregation conclude that it is not 
particularly worth their while to listen to 
him; if they know that he is aspiring to 
the occupancy of the vacant pulpit, they 
form themselves into an investigating 
committee, and “sit” on his merits and de- 
fects very much as a committee appointed 
at an agricultural fair, to report on a prize 
ox, eXamine into all the points of the 
animal, with a view to the preparation of 
an able and intelligent report. The man 
who is not a candidate, preaches with a 
knowledge of the fact that his hearers are 
not listening with a view of being convert- 
ed orenlightened. The candidate knows 
(however much he may try to shut his 
eyes to the fact) that the people are 
tiking observations of him, to see whe- 
ther or not he will answer the purpose. 
Whether he is a great man or small, old 
or young, distinguished or obscure, this 
interferes with his comfort, with his be- 
ing perfectly natural and at ease, and 
with the ability of his hearers to form a 
correct estimate of him. It is not to be 
supposed that his preaching can do much 
good; he is stood up as a show, he is 
listened to and examined as a show, 
and he is reported on as a show. 

The different occupants of the pews 
regard the candidate preacher in differ- 
ent ways, according to what they are 
looking for, and what they aim at in 
selecting a pastor. The elders really 
want a good minister; a pious, laborious, 
devoted, powerful man. A _ reasonable 
amount of eloquence would not be amiss, 
provided there is nothing too startling 
about it. A minister comes along who 
is guilty of the impropriety of disturbing 
the slumbers of one good soul who has 
nut heard a whole sermon for years; 
he actually keeps the man awake all the 
time he is preaching. This man calls 
the preacher a “sensation preacher;” 
and verily he has caused the elder to 
experience a “sensation” of wakefulness 
to which he has been a stranger for 
years. The elder, not knowing what 
to make of it, (for the former pastor was 
a sleepy preacher,) suspects that it is 
wrong. Desiring somnific dignity in 
the pulpit, and having been accustomed 
to it so long that he considers nothing 
else orthodox, he is disposed to give 
this man the cold shoulder, says be was 
not solemn cnough, and make an effort 
to secure the services of the Rev. Dr. 
Sawdust, who can put half the congre- 
gation to sleep by simply announcing 
his text. 

The treasurer and the trustees, who 
manage the financial affairs of the 
church, want to know if the man will 
draw. They think of the long list of 
pews to rent; of the difliculty heretofore 
experienced in raising the pastor's sal- 
ary; of the possibility of filling the 
church so as to have the largest congre- 
gation in town, and consequently of 
the prospect of paying off the mortgage, 
with the accumulated back interest. 
They listen for themselves, hear the re- 
ports of others, and come to the eco- 
nomical determination not to call a 
pastor until they can get one who wilil 
be a decided success. Till then they 
can secure plenty of preaching at ten 
dollars a Sabbath. 

The fathers and mothers, many of 
whom make their homes so dreary that 
the children naturally prefer to go in 
the street, than to remain in such dis- 
wal company, wonder if the man to 
whom they listen will succeed in inter- 
esting the children. As they have never 
succeeded in that themsclves, they think 
the minister ought to do it for them. 
If he can do it, they would like to give 
him a call. If not, they will look a 
little further, before “deciding on a 
man.” 

The carnal persons, who take pews 
for the sake of being respectable and 
showing their good clothes, listen to the 
candidate rather nervously, for fear he 
will give them more pungeut preaching 
than they want. They have no objec- 
tion to his pointing out their neighbours’ 
sins, but would like him to deal tenderly 
with their own. They would like a 
smooth man; only that smooth men are 
apt to be sleepy men, and they hon- 
estly prefer to stay awake during ser- 
mon. 

And there are certain young persons 
who, caring but little for the preaching, 
would judge the man by the style of his 
gloves, boots, and fine silk umbrella. 
Very clever young persons, as far as 
they know how to be; young persons 
who need wise leading and kind train- 


ing, and whom a discreet pastor can 
make very happy. in the church, if he 
will deal rightly with them. They are 
easily moved to tears, and their tears 
are soon dried. They are apt to be as 
critical as older hearers, who understand 
better how to criticise. They can be 
driven out cf church, or can be won to 
usefulness in it. If there are any per- 
sons in the church who need a good 
pastor, these young folks do. 

The candidate nuisance goes on. 
Preacher after preacher is heard and 
rejected, till the congregation become 
afflicted with “itching cars.” After 
months of candidating, a man is pounced 
on and elected, all in a hurry. Not- 
withstanding all the trouble and delay, 
the hearers do not get the man who 
preaches exactly what they want, and 
in the way they want it. 

The church needs a remedy for the 
mischief which the present mode of fill- 
ing vacancies produces. Perhaps it is 
wrong to write about an evil, without 
suggesting a remedy. But who has the 
remedy in band? Who will open an 
Ecclesiastical Intelligenee Office? Who 
will patronize it after itis opened? Will 
ministers seek congregations through its 
agency, or will congregations abandon 
the present fashion of stealing ministers 
who are doing a good work in churches 
where there is a mutual attachment be- 
tween pastor and people? Almost any 
plan would be better, beth for preacher 
and for hearer, than the present unsatis- 
factory custom. Will some long-headed, 
wise-hearted person, invent a substi- 
tute? 

Bristol, Pa. 


HALLOWED BE THY NAME. 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 
All glory to thy holy name, 

My Father and my Lord; 
Always and evermore the same, 
The one, unchanged, eternal name 

For ever be adored. 


All glory to the blessed name 
By which alone I live! 

Jenovan, Janu, the great I am, 

The heavenly hosts thy praise proclaim, 
And mortals glory give. 


Holy and reverend, Father, King, 
Creator, God, art thou. 

With joyful lips thy praise I sing; 

My willing heart to thee I bring; 
Before thy throne I bow. 


Name me, my Father God, thine own, 
Ifere, and in heaven above; 

There, at thy feet, I'll lay me down, 

Before thee cast my golden crown, 
And ever praise thy love. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION, 


The Rev. Prentiss de Veuve having ac- 
cepted the pastorship of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, to which he was unanimously 
elected, was installed by the Second 
Presbyicry of Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day evening, June 22d, Rev. Robert 
Cruikshanks, of Pottstown, presiding. 
The sermon, by special request, was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Hale, of Pen- 
nington, New Jersey, after which the 
charge was delivered to the pastor by 
the Rev. Dr. Knox, of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Germantown, and the 
charge to the people by the Rev. 
Thomas Murphy, of Frankford. The 
services were solemn and interesting 
throughout, at the close of which the 
new pastor was warmly congratulated 
by the people of his charge, as well og 
members of other congregations. The 
congregation of the Second Church feel 
very much encouraged at their future 
prospects. May the great Head of the 
Church bless them abundantly, visiting 
them by frequent and healthful outpour- 
ings of the Spirit‘of Divine grace! Mr. 
de Veuve enters upon his new field of 
labours with an entire unanimity among 
his people, having already obtained their 
warmest sympathy. That he may reap 
successfully in this new harvest-field of 
souls, is the desire of many prayerful, 
anxious hearts. 

J. S. H. 


WHY SHE LIKED IT. 


Said a pious lady to the pastor of @ con- 
gregation into whose bounds she had lately 
moved :—*I like your Church because you 
give us so many opportunities for contribu- 
ting our money to the cause of Christ.” 
This was not spoken ironically, but sincerely 
and heartily. God's people love to have the 
great objects of Christian benevolence pre- 
sented. They love to give. They want to 
feel that they have some stock in every 
enterprise of the Church—some part in 
every instrumentality which God is employ- 
— promote his glory in the earth. 

he pastor who is afraid to press the 
claims of the heathen, or of the Home Mis- 
sionary, or of the candidates for the minis- 
try upon his mig does not know how to 
be most popular with God’s dear children, 
much less how to profit them. The church 
that gives liberally and often will grow 
strong. The pastor that trains his church 
thus to give, will be beloved and useful. 
This seems oxical, but it is true.— 
Herald and ian Recorder. 


| as may best suit their conv-nience, both f r 


For the Presbyteriac. 
THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF 
THE FREEDMEN. 


We insert, for the information of our 
readers, the action of the last General As- 
sembly on this important subject, and ap- 
pend to this an account of the organization 
of the Eastern Committee: 


The report of the Committee on the Re- 
ligious Instruction of the Freedmen was 
taken from the docket, and amended. 

The Committee to whom was referred so 
much of the report on the Board of Kdu- 
cation as relates to the establishment of 
schools among the freedmen of our country, 
have carefully considered the whole subject 
in the light of such information as they 
have been able to gather, and they are con- 
strained to believe that the attempt, on the 
part of our Board of Education, to conduct 
an enterprise of such-a magnitude, would 
scriously cripple it in its legitimate work, 
which was never more important than at 
the present time, while the results of its 
efforts must disappoint the expectations 
awakened. The Tasaituece, therefore, re- 
commend the following for the adoption of 
the General Assembly, viz: 

The General Assembly, recognizing the 
Divine Providence which has — the 
shackles of bondage from a multitude of 
the African race, thus bringing them with- 
in the reach of missionary effort as objects 
of Christian benevolence, and persuaded 
that their condition is such as to now ap- 
peal to the Christian heart of God's people, 
would call the attention of our churches, 
and the members of our communion, to a 
consideration of their duty to this degraded 
and suffering race. We rejoice in the fact 
that God has, in the midst of the desolation 
of so much of our country, opened a way 
for the instruction, and, as we hope, cleva- 


tion of this long degraded — 
Their eben posture forbids the hope, 


| at this time, of establishing any permanent 
| schools or churches among them. They 


are without homes; and although now ga- 
thered in communities under the immediate 
care of the Government, the shifting events 
of civil strife are liable to break up these 
communities any day, while it is evident 
that as soon as the Government shall cease 
to issue rations to them, they must be scat- 
tered, in order to find employment and sup- 
port. But while it is evident that no 
scheme can now be inaugurated for an ade- 
quate systematic effort for the Christian 
education and evangelization of this people, 
this Assembly is persuaded that somethin 
may be done, and must be done, to 
preparing them for the — and right 
use ef that liberty which so suddenly 
fallen to them, and for the reception of an 
intelligent hope of the gospel. The Pres- 
byterian Church must be true to its historic 
doctrine and faith, that the hope of the 
African race, under God, is in Christian 
education, and in “the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free,” and not in 
the possession of civil privileges alone. 
Our communion must also be mindful of 
the fact, that while now multitudes of these 
freedmen are taught the use of arms, and 
trained in military tactics, and inspired 
with the thought that they are now called 
of God to conquer for their people a posi- 
tion among the races of mankind, no human 
foresight can assure us of safety from issues 
of this civil strife, when a people having 
such a history, and ciated only in the 
school of war, shall be cast into a society 
with inveterate prejudices against them. 

Moreover, the facts go to show not only 
that this feld of Caristian effort is thrust 
upon the Church of God of all denomina- 
tions, but that those who have entered it 
have done so with good promise of success. 
[t is indeed a work of vast magnitude, and 
must be beset with manifold difficulties. 
But it is clear to this Assembly that God, 
in his adorable providence, is calling upon 
our Church to arise, gird itself with the 
spirit of the Master, and do what it can for 
the elevation and salvation of this down- 
trodden and long abused people. 

Wh le, therefore, we recommend to the 
members of our communion to co-operate 
with all evangelical Christian effort for the 
education of the freedmen, yct in order to 
draw forth and d‘rect more fully thei: ef- 
forts toward this work, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That two committees be ap- 
pointed by th’s Assembly, consisting of ~ o 
ministers and three viliee elders each, to 
be caued the General Assembly’s “omit: 
tees for th. Education of Prec 'men, which 
comm-ttees shall r.ceive, co trol, and dis 
by rse all ‘:nds which may be contributed 
for the establishment and support o schools 
among freedmen, or for the support of 
missionar'es who may give themselves to 
the work of preaching the gospel among 
them. 

_ Resolved, 2. One of these committees 
shall have its headquarters in Philadelphia, 
the other at Indianapolis. They shall co- 
operate, dividing the oversight of the feld 


the collection and disbursement of funds, 
and for operations amc the freedmen. 
They may appoint teachers and ministers 
for the work only npon the endorsement of 
the Presbyteries or committees 0° the same, 
within whose bot idarie: suc’: teachers or 
ministers may reside. They may fix the 
salaries of the sam~, determine ‘he charac 
ter the books to be used, and do all otl 
things necessary to the control of such an 
enterprise; but they are .llowed in n- wise 
to interfere with the rlans or work of the 

of Domestic Missions. 

ved, 3. These committees are re- 
quested to call upon our people, for funds 
to be expended in this work—by cicculars, 
by printed or personal appeals through the | 
pastors and sessions. Put in making public 
collections, care must be taken not to inter- 
fere with the plan already adopted in refer- 
ence to the support of the several Boards of 
the Church. 

Resolved, 4. These Committees shall col- 
leet facts, keep a correct account of their 
receipts, expenditures, and disbursement of 
funds, and report to the next General As- 


| 


: alter, or disband such Committees at its 


pleasure. 

_ Resolved, 5. The Board of Publication is 
directed to furnish gratis, at its discretion, 
upon the order of these Committees, such 
af its publications as may be used for the 
education and evangelization of this ple. 

The Moderator snnounced the following 
as the two Committees on the Religious In- 
struction of the Freedmen: 

The Committee at Ph iiadelphia.—Rev. 
W. P. Breed, Rev. S. F. Colt, and ruli 
elders Morris Patterson, John McArthur, 
and Wilfred Hall. 

The Committee at Indianapolis.—Rev. 
J. Hf. Nixon, Rev. 8. C. Logan, and rulin 
elders James M. Ray, Charles N. Todd, int 
Jesse L. Williams. 

The General Assembly’s Eastern Com- 
mittee met on the 24th of June, and was 
fully organized by the following appoint 
ments, vis:—Chairman, Rev. William P. 
Breed, No. 258 South Sixteenth street, 
Philadelphia; Secretary, Rev. Samuel F. 
Colt, Pottsville, Pennsylvania; Treasurer, 
William Main, Esq., No. 821 Chestaut 
street, Philadelphia. 

After taking other initiative action for. 
the collection of facts from the Eastern 
portion of the field, and arranging that ne 
time be lost in commencing the prosecution 
of the great work assigned them, the Com. 
mittee adjourned to meet at the Publication 
Rooms, 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
July Sth, at half-past 4 o’clock, 


bay It is exceedingly dosirable that 
churches and individuals should make im- 
mediate and liberal contributions for this 
interesting object, and forward them, with- 
out delay, to the Treasurer, William Main, 
Esq., 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Correspondence is solicited by the Chair- 
man and Sccretary, with Presbyteries and 
Christian friends generally, as to gatherings 
of freed persons, or favourable locations for 
such, and especially as to persons of piety 
and skill willing to engage in the religious 
instruction of freedmen. 
SAMUEL Fisuer Cott, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BUREAU OF PRESBYTERIAN CITY 
MISSIONS. 


This Bureau, which was recently 
established by tlie Presbytery of New 
York, for the extension of the Church 
in New York city and vicinity, was for 
mally organized on Monday, June 13. 
The gentlemen appointed by the Pres. 
bytery to form this Bureau, which em- 
braces six ministers and twenty-four lay- 
men, met by order of Presbytery on that 
day, at the Mission Rooms in Centre 
street. Fifteen members were present. 
The Rev. Dr. Phillips was called to the 
chair, and the Rev. Dr. S. D. Alexander 
appointed Clerk. A committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate permanent officers 
of the Bureau, who made the following 
report, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed, viz: 

Robert L. Stuart, Esq. 

Rev. Wm. W. Phillips, D. » 
+ William Walker, Esq. 
Abner L. Ely, ° 
Henry M. er, 

Rev. Charles K. Imbrie. 


» Rev. 8. D. Alexander, D.D. 
- J. Crosby Brown, Esq. 


Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D. 
F. W. Downer, 
A. B. Belknap, Esq. 


Jeaper 

These officers, together, constitute a 
“Board of Trustees” which will be 
charged more immediately with con 
ducting the business of the Bureau 
This Board of Trustees held a meetin 
immediately after the adjournment al 
the Bureau, and took steps for begin- 
ning operations in their assigned work 
at an early day. Every thing promises 

happy issue in the labours of this new 
enterprise. The Board will proceed 
with their work carefully, and, by 
“making haste slowlv,” will endeavour 
to build on a solid and perm nent four- 


dation. 


For the Presbyte ian. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, The Rev. Dr McCluskey is 
about to resign the position of Principal of 
the M-ut: Female Scminary, and to enter 


sembly upon the whole subject of their 
appointment, which Assembly shall continue, | 


upon oth r labours; therefo.e be it 

Resowed, That the thanxs of the friends 
and patrons of the {nstivuticn which he has 
so .uccessfully conducted, and of the citi- 
zens of t..is community, are due to our re- 
syee‘od fr’ nd for the wholesome influence 
t+ has exert d over those who have been 
entrusted to his care, and for the kind] 
* terest Le has manifested in all those wi 
whom he has become acquainted. 

he “wed, That while, on account of duties 
which he owes to his family and to the 
Church, the Dector regards it as ne 
te remove from our midst, although “ 
de2pl et the neccssity, yet we wi 
follo with our good and with 
our prayers. 

Resolved, That in tohen of our affection- 
ate regard for our friend, some member or 
members of this meeting be appointed to 

rocure some little testimon..l, which shall 
be pre.ented to him as a parting gift from 
his Mantua friends. So that aioe he 
may look at the token in after life, he will ~ 
feel assured that there were those here 
who respected him and loved him. 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


Business, amusements, company, a general 
relish of life, and a confused hope of mercy 
in God, or of future amendment, keep the 
soul tolerably quiet here: but how dread- 
fully amazing is it to think of its being 
consigned to a state of eternal reprobation, 
without One single object to divert its atten- 


tion from its own frightful nakednes 
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DR. HUMPHREY’S RECEPTION 


IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT DAYTOR, 
OHIO. 


We copy from the New York Evangelist | 


s report of the speech of the Rev. Dr. E. 
P. Humphrey, delegate from our Assembly 
to the Assembly at Dayton, Ohio, and the 
reply of Dr. Brainerd, Moderator of that 
Amembly. 


ADDRESS OF REV DR. HUMPHREY 


« Mr. Moderator—It is with very great 
satisfaction indeed that I am allowed to ap- 
as a delegate in this venerable court. 
your Assembly in Philadelphia sent 
two delegates to our Assembly in Peoria, it 
so happened, that at the time of their re- 
eeption I was in the chair as Temporary 
Moderator, and was thus permitted to ex- 
tend to them the right hand of fellowship. 
I am now, in my turn, very happy to occupy 
their position. If you will pardon a per- 
sonal allusion, I would say, that though I 
am a New Englander, of the old Puritan 
stock, and the son of a New England minis- 
ter, I follow the Presbyterian branch of the 
Paritan Church. I was, with you, sir, and 
men who are here, brought up at the feet of 
Dr. Woods, at Andover. By virtue of our 
delegation from one Assem- 
y to the other, was to be composed of one 
minister and one elder, an arrangement in 
ect accordance with that Constitution 
Jeo we hold in common, to the very letter, 
of which the most correct of all editions 
has been published by your Stated Clerk. 
Our doctrine is, that Presbyters are of two 
kinds: ruling and teaching elders—two cle- 
ments that run throughout our whole sys- 
tem of government; in the Church session ; 
in the higher judicatories of the Presbytery ; 
in the Synod, higher again in its turn; even 
to the very highest of all our judicato- 
ries, the —t itself. If there is any 
thing about us as Presbyterians that is truly 
a it is this mingling together of 
e laity and the clergy. It is wise, sim- 
ple, useful, and therefore it 
was the delegation was so composed. 
There is a reason why I dwell so particu- 
larly on this point. Greatly to my own 
regret, and that of the elder associated with 
me, the latter, owing to providential circum- 
stances, will not be able to participate with 
me in this act of fraternal communion. I 
wish, therefore, not only to account for his 
absence, but to do it in such a way as tashow 
you that we are sound on the doctrine of the 
eldership. 

“T was greatly interested in the question 
that was up before your body yesterday, 
and in which my old pupil, Dr. om took 
. 80 deé@p an interest—as to a minister, in cer- 
tain circumstances, being allowed to act as 
aruling elder. Let me assure that brother 
that the propriety of such action has the 
support of the very highest authority, even 
that of the Kirk of Scotland. Their rule 
is, that none but pastors should be allowed 
to sit as members of the Assembly; and as 
a compensation for this, ministers without 
charges may sit as ruling elders. At the 
time of the disruption, Dr. Welsh himself, 
if I mistake not, sat in that memorable As- 
sembly as a ruling elder, and magnified the 
office. Part of my duty on this occasion is to 

ive the state of religion in our Church, and 
ribe our various modes of operation. 
For these things in detail I refer you to the 
Minutes of the Assembly. All [ deem it 
to say, is that the one great prin- 
eiple on which all our enterprises are con- 
ducted, is that the Church of Christ is a mis- 
sionary socicty. Greatly was I delighted to 
hear our friend and brother, Dr. Mills, say 
this morning, that Christianity was mis- 
sionary, and that every true Church is a 
missionary Church. 1 give him the right 
hand of fellowship over that doctrine. 
Then it follows, that every member of the 
Church is a member of a great missionary 
society. He holds his membership there, 
not as the result of money given, or honour 
conferred; but he holds it as he holds his 
own personal salvation, as the purchase of 
the atoning blood of Christ. From this 
at fundamental idea it follows, therefore, 
that the General Assembly, as the repre- 
sentative body of all the churches, ought to 
have the direction and control of all its 
enterprises. It also follows that with the 
gospel they should also plant a true and 
pure Presbyterianism. This in our Church 
we have done, until now, in China, India, 
and Africa we have seven Presbyterics. At 
the-last Assembly we had a from 
the Presbytery of Lodiana, India; and the 
time, I hope, will one day come when na- 
tive converts shall come back to their 
mother Church, and when a converted hea- 
then shall preside in its highest chair. 

“The pleasantest part of my duty, how- 
ever, is fo cherish the spirit of brotherly 
Jove that of late has been springing up 
between these two bodies. From what I 
have learned since I have been in Dayton, 
and from what I knew before, it would 
seem to be the judgment of brethren in 
beth Assemblies, that for the present, at 
least, it would not be wise to attempt any 
immediate ecclesiastical union, but so to 
give ourselves to every virtue that can en- 
ter into such a union, that in the end it 
will come about easily and naturally, and 
almost as a matter of course. Various con- 
siderations might be urged in fayour of this 
opinion : 

“1. True Christian unity, after all, does 
not so much consist in form as in spirit. 
As Protestants, we reject the Popish doc- 
trine of uniformity, and scek a unity which 
is far higher and better. 

“2. What we most need is, not so much 
to be blended into one, as for each of these 
Churches to have the wisdom faithfully to 
employ the power already in their hands. 
Think how immense are the resources of 
these bodies—the wealth of our laymen— 
the a of our preachers—and these two 
combined, it is diflicult to say what they 
might not accomplish. Far better than the 
merging of all our strength into one mass, 
would it be to have the consummate wisdom 
‘necessary to employ our resources. Other- 
wise, we shall resemble not only the faithful 
servant to whom so much was entrusted, 
but also the unfaithful servant from whom 
so little was received.” 

Dr. Humphrey then read the resolutions 
as they appeared in the Minutes of the two 
last General Assemblies. 

“Something, therefore, has been done, 

and something very decided toward a better 
and more friendly intercourse between these 
two branches of the Presbyterian Church. 
That this friendship may be still further 
cherished and increased, let us consider 
well the nature of the bonds that bind us 
ther. They are those that bind us to 

ist and to His people. They are the 

n covenants which, man by man, we 
have taken to receive and uphold our com- 
mon standards and symbols of faith—pre- 
eious symbols, that can be traced further 
back than to the days of Knox and of Cal- 
vin; further back than Luther and the 


Augsburg Oonfession; further than the 


Council of Nice; aye, aye, through the 
long line of the martyrs down to Smithfield 
and the Grass Market. Let us cherish these 
standards—bear them aloft, full high ad- 
vanced against every foe. The that 


knit us together are those that bind us to 


read a pure gospel, and plant a pure evan- 
eelical along with it—the 

resbyterianism of Knox and Calvin, of 
James Richards and Archibald Alexander. 
The bonds that unite us are those that bind 
us to suffering and to duty. The war that 
has brought a shadow over all our habita- 
tions has been nobly met elsewhere, but by 
none more 60 than by Presbyterians. Many 
of our ministers are chaplains—many of our 
laymen are now in the front, or have been 
already slain in battle. Many an old Pres- 
byterian graveyard has unveiled its faithful 
bosom to receive the blood-stained dust of 
our gallant boys. And when at length the 
integrity of our Government shall have been 
successfully maintained, I know you will 
join me in the wish that the lost tribes may 
be won back to our ly heritage, and 
that the gathering of the whole pepple may 
be to Shiloh, the Prince of Peace. 

“Our whole Church, through me as their 
delegate, appointed for this purpose, sa- 
lute you in the name of the Lord. Pray 
for us, for the harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few. Pray for us, that 
we may rightly accept apd discharge the 
trust that has been committed to us—for 
with strength so little, and wisdom so weak, 
and faith at times so problematical, how 
otherwise can we be suflicient for these 
things? And may the God of Peace, who 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the Everlasting Cove- 
nant, make you perfect in every work 
to do His will, working in you that which 
is well pleasing in His sight, through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory now and ever- 
more! Amen!” 


REPLY OF THE MODERATOR. 


In rising to respond to Dr. Humphrey, 

it was evident that the Moderator was un- 

er the influence of very deep and tender 

emotions, which it was no easy matter for 
him to control. He said: 

“T confess, said he, to not a little embar- 
rassment in my endeavour to discharge to 
you the dutics now devolved upon me as 
the Moderator of this Assembly. Your 
reminiscences of by-gone years; your allu- 
sion to the Pilgrims, and the descendants 
of the Pilgrims; to the great intcrests we 
have in common; to our old Presbyterian 
fathers, both in this land and across the 
water, have been almost too much for me, 
and I can only say that all the warmth and 
tenderness of feeling that you have brought 
to us is fully and cordially reciprocated. 
We receive you, my dear brother, as the 
justly honoured son of a justly honoured 
sire, and one to whom we are truly grateful 
for the wisdom and ability with which you 
have borne the responsibility of your pres- 
ent errand. Though you come ostensibly 
from another body, this cannot prevent us 
from truly and cordially welcoming you as 
ourown. Your lot it was, as well as mine 
—for we were both old enough at the time 
—to witness the great separation. Neither 
of us desired to sce it; neither of us did 
any thing with the design of bringing it 
about; ‘and if there are any two men in 
these Assemblies who can stretch forth the 
hand of conciliation, is it too much to hope 
that we are among the number of those 
by whom it might be done most appropri- 
ately ? 

“That there is a strong tendency to 
union between the Old-school and New- 
school branches of the Presbyterian Church, 
(I use these terms in their popular accept- 
ance,) there can be little, if any doubt. 
That the significant facts to which you 
have alluded, as to our common form of 
government, letter for letter, common stand- 
ards of doctrine, and common history, will 
more and more promote this tendency, there 
is just as littledoubt. The causes that tend 
to union are great, and many, and perma- 
nent. Those that still tend to keep us 
asunder are, for the most part, local and 
temporary, and will soon pass away. And 
as the stream that has been divided in its 
course by some obstructing rock shooting 
up from the bottom of the channel, easily 
and naturally re-unites again when the ob- 
struction has been — and the kindred 
waves once more harmoniously unite and 
mingle into one, so it is to be hoped that 
the temporarily divided current of these 
kindred Churches may soon flow together 
again in the full, broad, central stream of 
Presbyterian history and life. Too hasty 
an effort to bring about a re-union, would 
only defeat the end proposed, and, it may 
be, unnecessarily cast reflections upon good 
and excellent men still living, who, in doing 
what they did, nevertheless acted conscien- 
tiously, doing what they believed to be for 
the best good of the Church in all the cir- 
cumstances. Softened by time, amended 
by reflection, ripened by mutual Christian 
intercourse, the lingering actors in these 
scenes, coming more and more fully into 
the light of that blessed world that awaits 
the pilgrim at the end of his journey, will 
at length find that the middle wall of par- 
tition has crumbled into dust, and a younger 
generation creeping up and looking over 
any traces of it that “| still remain, will 
wonder why it was ever built at all. 

“Speitking further on this point, not asa 
Moderator, or with the wish to commit any 
one by the sentiments he expressed, he 
could not help supposing that at this late 
day it was not difficult to see that there had 
been wrong on both sides. The one side 
had erred, as he supposed, in pressing par- 
ticular theological points with a zeal not 
altogether proportioned to their relative 
bearing or importance. While the other 
side, as he supposed, had also erred on the 
other extreme of not regarding enough some 
of the matters at issue in the great contro- 


,versy. When at length the excitement 


shall have once fairly subsided, unless he 
was greatly mistaken, the unanimous con- 
viction of both parties would be that the 
evils occasioned by the particular points in 
which we differed, were not worthy for a 
moment to be compared in their importance 
with the evils of continued separation. 
Those whom we then thought our allies, 
and for whose sake we have suffered much 
of the evil that has come upon us as a 


Church, have not always, since that time,’ 


we are sorry to say, stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with us in the day of battle. He was 


. free to confess that, in our own body, there 


had been a gradual, but very decided change 
in ecclesiastical sentiment. Rather archly, 
and in such a way as to elicit an ‘audible 
smile’ through the entire Assembly,‘he re- 
marked that it was quite possible we ‘did 
not fear Boards in the Church quite as 
much as we did thirty years ago.’ We had 
a clearer and somewhat more definite idea 
than we then had, that in our Form of 
Government, and in our great benevolent 
enterprises, Presbyterians must be Presby- 


terians, and not something else. The mis- 
givings and forebodings that at one time 
were entertained as to what might be the 
melancholy consequences to our body of a 
separation from our brethren, had happily 
been disappointed by subsequent events. 

“ As to the civil and political causes that 
had contributed to so great an extent to 
sharpen the knife by which the jugular 
vein at length was severed, God in his 
providence had seen fit to take these mat- 
ters into his own hands, and they were no 
longer of such a character as to embarrass 
us a® they once did. Every thing at present 
seems to be so arranging itself, that we may 
one day mect with a more entire affection, 
even than to-day. Like yourself, my dear 
brother, I am a very definite man. As a 
successor of Dr. Archibald Alexander in 
old Pine street Church, Philadelphia, I 
wish to leave old Pine strect Church, soon 
to be a hundred years old, in the central 
line of Presbyterian duty and responsibility. 
While on the one hand I would precipitate 
nothing so as to endanger the entente cordt- 
ale that now exists; on the other hand I 
shall carefully avoid any and ow! thing 
that may tend to disturb this cordiality. In 
the name of my brethren, I would say: 
‘I am Joseph; and my brethren—do they 
yet live?’ It gives me great pleasure, my 
dear brother, to say that we cordially re- 
cognize you yourself, and those whom you 
have this day the honour to represent, as 
good end substantial Presbyterians!” 

As Dr. Humphrey rose to respond and 
thank the Moderator and the Assembly for 
the kind and fraternal reception that he had 
received at their hands, the thunder-storm 
and tempest which had been raging almost 
unheeded (except by one brother, who 
narrowly escaped being killed by the full- 
ing cornice of a heavy window blind,) had 
now passed away The clear shining after 
rain had come, and as the rich Western 
sunlight streamed unchecked through the 
blindless window, and bathed in its radiance 
the entire platform of the Moderator, and 
all who were upon it, there were not a 
ew of us who felt, and so expressed our- 
selves to the delegates, that it was one of 
the happiest hours in our history. 


Have Sewing-Machines any Connection 
with Religion? 


Pray, good people, be not in haste to ac- 
euse us of irreverence when you read the 
question at the head of this article. We 
intend to prove that an over-worked woman 
ean be a better Christian with a sewing-ma- 
chine than without one; and we have been 
incited to the working out of this problem 
(if it be one) by having read a story in 
“ITarper’s,” for June, called “The letter 
G,” which was full of sense, humour, and 
feeling; and our impulse became more firm- 
ly fixed by finding, the day after, a letter 
in one of the papers from a clergyman, evi- 
dently, from the address, one of those hard- 
working, self-sacrificing missionaries whose 
labours are so poorly rewarded in this world. 
Here is an extract from the letter: 

“ Messrs. Wilcox & Gibbs—My wife says 
that your machine is absolutely a Christian 
institution, for now she can find time to 
read, meditate, and pray—when, in the old 
sad times, ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ wore her 
out, mind and body. She also says that 
one of its chief excellencics is the possibil- 
ity of ripping a seam, if desired, without 
the slightest injury to the fabric, but which 
seam, notwithstanding, will never rip in 
wear. She tclls moe that the very shape of 
your machine, which, curiously enough, 
makes an exact letter G, involuntarily sug- 
gests thoughts of a dear little guardian, 
which has come to minister to her needs, 
changing her, with its winsome help, from 
a broken-down, miserable creature into a 

rladsome, grateful, good wife. We are in- 
eed thankful.” 

“A gladsome, grateful, good wife!” with 
time to “read, meditate, and pray.” 

Is not the question answered’ As life 
is the gift of heaven, is it not a part of reli- 
gion to enjoy it? And if a poor woman’s 
whole existence is wrought into “ band, 
set, and seam,” can she cflectually answer 
the ends of her creation ? 

Every church in this great, prosperous 
city has its missionary work todo. Every 
church supports one or more labourers in 
fallow fields far away. With the next box 
of clothing, or other supplics sent to a mis- 
sionary, give the wife, if there be one, a 
sewing-machine; and let your money come 
out of your pockets for this good, good ob- 
ject, not like a sound tooth, but like a cork 
out of a soda-water bottle; and thus shall 
sad-hearted women be changed into “glad- 
some, good wives,” and have leisure to 
“read, meditate, and pray,” as a Christian 
should.— Christian Times. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN &NGLAND. 


At the meeting of the Statistical Society, 
Mr. W. G. Lumley communicated a paper 
on the statistics o1 Roman Catholicism in 
England. It was devoted principally to an 
examination of certain statements made by 
Cardinal Wiseman in an address he delivered 
before the Catholic Congress at Malines last 
year. On that occasion the Cardinal as- 
serted, and essayed to prove, that Roman 
Catholicism was making a sure progress in 
England—daily gaining ground on Protes- 
tantism—a fact which was allowed even by 
those not in the Roman communion. The 
statistics adduced by his eminence to sup- 
port this assertion, may be summarized as 
follows:—In 1830 there were 434 priests; 
in 1863 there were 1242; in 1830 there 
were 410 churches; in 1563, 872. There 
were 16 convents in 1830; the number had 
risen in 1863 to 162. In 1830 there were 
no houses for religious men; in 1850 there 
were 11. In 1863 the number amounted 
to 58. In 1826 there were in London 48 
priests; in 1851, 113; in 1863, 194; now 
(i e., in 1864,) 200. The number of the 
churches for these three periods, respec- 
tively, he stated at 24, 46, and 102. At 
the first of these dates there was but 1 
convent, at the second 9; now there are 
above 25. Lastly, while in 1826 religious 
houses of men and Institutions of Catholic 
charity had no place in the statistics of the 
diocese, the first now amounts to 15, the 
second to 34. These calculations related 
to England and Wales. Mr Lumley ana- 
lyzed these asscrtions, remarking that, in 
1806, there were in London 48 priests to 
24 churches, or 2 to each; but in 1830 in 
all England and Wales the proportion had 
declined, since for 410 churches there were 
only 434 priests, or hardly more than one 
for each church; and in 1863, for 872 
churches there were 1242 priests, which 
was but a small increase of the proportion 
of the priesthood in reference to congrega- 
tions. The had shown 
that in 1851 there were 3228 places of 
Roman Catholic worship; in 1856, 3658; 


jin 1861, 4564. In 1851, the marriages 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


solemmized according to Roman Catholic 
rites, were in the proportion of 43 in the 
1000 of those in all sects and in the Church 
of England; in 1861 there were 48 in the 
1000—showing but a very small advance, 
considering the time. To follow out the 
calculation, and estimating the proportion 
of marriages in relation to the increase of 
the a promo will show that the increase 
in the one decennial period was not sus- 
tained in that which followed, but stood in 
the first as 2}, in the second as 4. The 
author also deduced the following remark 
from one of the tables with which his paper 
was illustrated:—“That, while the Roman 
Catholic population of England and Wales 
does not amount to one-twentieth part of 
the inhabitants, one-fifth of the inmates of 
the gaols in those countries are sct down as 
of that religion; and the ratio of such 
inmates appears, from the experience of the 
last two years, to be increasing.” 


MORAL HEROISM. 


" I mentioned, a year or two ago, the case 

of a public servant in the Assay Office, 
which I will now mention again. Accord- 
ing to the Department, as 1 understand 
them, there is allowed on all the gold that 
passes through the office a certain per cent. 
for necessary chemical waste. It seems 
that this man, by a more skillful process 
than had previously been adopted, saved 
the whole. He had, in making up his ac- 
counts for the Department, a right to sub- 
tract as his own that which he thus 
saved; but he did not, though it amounted 
to about eighty thousand dollars. The 
statement, as I gave it, was published, and 
it attracted the notice of a gentleman in 
California, who sent me a letter, with ten 
dollars, to get the photograph of the man 
who had the honesty to resist temptation 
under such circumstances. Ninety-nine 
men in a hundred, situated as this man 
was, would have pocketed the moncy, say- 
ing, “The law explicitly allows it to me.” 
But he said, “The law allows so much for 
my waste; but I can save it, and so put 
eighty thousand dollars in the hands of the 
Government;” and he passed the account 
over, as a matter of course, and did not 
think it worth while to mention the circum- 
stance, and perhaps does not know that it 
has been mentioned. There was moral 
heroism. It was winged heroism. Where 
other men would have fallen, he not only 
stood, but never thought any thing about 
standing, he stood so easy.— Beecher. 


WHAT OF THE NIGIIT? 


Watchman, what of the night? 
Clears not the darkened sky? 
Come there no signs of light? 
Is not the morning nigh? 
“ Darkness is all around; 
No where may light be found, 
Save from the watcher’s fire; 
Thou must again inquire.” 


Watchman, what of the night? 
Long I have lain awake, 
Yearning for fair and bright; 
Finding no dawn to break. 
“Darkness begins to fly, 
Though but to watcher’s eye, 
Still must the night-lamp burn; 
Yet thou mayest soon return.” 


Watchman, what of the night? 
Peaceful is now my state; 
Long as my God deems right, 
Quict my soul will wait. 
“Up! from-the eastern hills, 
Rays are like gushing rills; 
Up! from thy darkness spring; 
Up! and thine anthem sing.” 
—Lord Kinloch. 


WHEN TO PREPARE SERMONS. 


Many ministers break down strong con- 
stitutions, and contract dyspeptic or nervous 
diseases, simply by crowding too much brain- 
work into the last hours of the week, and 
coming to the Q:bbath labours with a jaded 
body and a mind over-strained. A con- 
tributor tothe Jadependent vives an instrue- 
tive leaf from his own experience : 

A fact so universal as blue Monday among 
ministers can only be accounted for by ad- 
mitting a cause adequate to its production. 
As IL have had a double experience on the 
subject of blue Mondays, with your permis- 
sion, I will give your readers a chapter from 
each. 

I entered upon the duties of the ministry 
immediately after a course of hard study, 
extending through about seven years. } y 
church was in a city, and occupied a promi- 
nent position. I was precede?! in the pulpit 
by two men of scholarly attainments, one of 
whom, on retiring, took the place of head 
professor of one of our highest schools of 
theology; the other took the presidency of 
a college in an Eastern State. I felt called 
upon to do what lay in my xe to fill with 
credit the piace they had filled with honour. 
I devoted all the time I could command to 
my pulpit preparations, often consuming 
considerable portions of Saturday night 
over my sermons, and always occupying all 
the time I could command between the 
services on the Sabbath, in the same way. 
The germon prepared in the early part of 
the week I always preached last, deeming 
it the most thoroughly prepared; while the 
sermon prepared on Friday or Saturday, I 
regularly preached on the Sabbath morning. 
I uniformly found that the fresher prepara- 
tion produced the best effect, and that the 
more thorough preparation of the after-part 
of the day fell flat upon listless ears. I 
asked myself the reason for this, and found 


it. 

I had exhausted myself thoroughly in my 
preparations, and the excitement of the 
morning used up completely the little vital- 
ity which remained tome. The rest of the 
day dragged heavily. The sermon I had 

repared three or four days before had lost 
its freshness. It was correctly, but formally 
delivered to an audience whose enthusiasm 
had been excited and exhausted by the 
morning's sermon. Sunday nicht was rest- 
less, and Monday dawned as blue as the 
mists which were brought in upon our city 
from the ocean. The day was spent without 
interest, and without effort. 

I saw the cause, and I roused myself to 
apply the remedy. [abandoned every thing 
which could cither stimulate or exhaust 
artificially the nervous system. I had al- 
ways been strictly temperate. I never 
used tobacco in any form. I abandoned the 
use of coffée, drinking only water or weak 
black tea. _I got a good number of sermons 

repared in advance of my preaching—for 
had no old stock to full back upon—and 


for years [ kept them so. On Monday 
morning I began work, and on Saturday | 
| noon I 


origina 


would I touch pen, or book, or even news- 

per, till Monday morning. The whole of 
Saturday afternoon I devoted to recreation. 
I roved over the fields back of the city. I 
walked down upou the shores of the har- 
bour. I sto where gangs of men were 
Working, and amused myself with their toil. 
I dropped my line for fish off the projecting 
rocks of the harbour. I did any thing but 
think. Returning at nightfall, I took a 
light supper, and went early to bed. 

The first effect of this course was, I went 
through both discourses on Sunday with equal 
interest, and felt no exhaustion at the close. 
I recovered entirely from my previous at- 
tacks of dyspepsia. I was greatly relieved 
from incipient ministerial sore throat. I 
never was worried on Saturday to know 
what I was to preach on Sunday, and I 
never had a blue Monday afterwards. My 
best hour for commencing a new sermon 
was after the services of the Sabbath were 
over, and the freshest day of the week, ex- 
cept Sunday, was Monday. 

Moral.—Make Saturday your day of rest, 
and Sunday your first day of labour for the 
week, instcad of the last, and blue Mondays 
will disappear. 


* 


Calvin and Knox, or what Scotland 
Owes to Calvin. 


This was the subject of Dr. Andrew 
Thomson’s paper at the Ediaburgh Tercen- 
tenary meeting. In the course of it the 
Doctor referred to the intercourse which 
took place between the two Reformers, and 
while denying that Knox was in any respect 
the disciple of the Genevese Reformer, he 
said that the two Reformers must be spoken 
of as kindred in their deepest convictions, 
their noblest aims, and their sufferings. 
Knox’s decided preferences for the Presby- 
terian polity (he continued,) were both 
formed and avowed before his first visit to 
the little Swiss capital. But the outline of 
his Presbyterianism may nevertheless have 
been filled up and enlarged by what he 


-beheld when there, or heard from the li 


of his brother Reformer; for it is mavcti. 
able that, in the Presbyterian frame-work 
which Knox set up in Scotland, there is 
a coincidence, even in minute details, with 
the form of order and government which 
Calvin sketched at their own request for 
the Reformed Church of France. “The 
Book of Common Order,” too, commonly 
known as “Knox's Liturgy,” and which 
was used in the Church of Scotland at the 
beginning of the Reformation, is understood 
to have borne upon it in many places the 
imprint of Calvin’s hand, and had been 
originally used by Knox in his congregation 
at Geneva. But the name “ Liturgy,” when 
used with such a reference, has been found 
misleading, alike as regards the actual prae- 
tice of worship in the Genevan and the 
Scottish Church. The Book was never 
imposed as a directory, from whose words 
no divergence could be allowed, whatever 
the exigencies of the Church or of the 
kingdom, or even of the particular congre- 
gation, might be. The officiating pastor 
was at liberty to use it, or words to the like 
effect, and wight even dispense with it, and 
pray as the Spirit of God should move. It 
was intended as a help to the weak, not as 
shackles to the strong; and even the weak 
were encouraged gradually to rise above the 
use of it. It has now been obsolete for 
centuries in the Scottish churches. After 
some remarks on the inflnence of Calvin 
over the Scottish Reformation, Dr. Thom- 
son concluded by saying:—It is surely a 
circumstance worthy of being gratefully 
pondered, that three hundred years after 
Calvin died, there is this day assembled in 
his own spacious cathedral at Geneva, a 
multitude from many lands to declare their 
vencration for his memory and their attach- 
ment to his doctrines; and that within this 
city of Knox, and within the sound of the 
bells of his own old St. Giles, there are 
assembled the representatives of no small 
portion of the intelligence and piety of 
Scotland, retaining their preference not 
only for his Presbyterian polity, but for his 
doctrines, not, indeed, because it was his or 
even Augustine’s, but because they believe 
it to be in the Bible, and even in those dis- 
tinctive doctrines which bear the imprint 
of his name in the Epistles to the Romans 
and Ephesians. 


Summary of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 


The United Presbyterian Church of North 
America is composed of seven Synods, forty- 
six Presbyteries, 371 settled pastors, 142 
ministers without charges, making 513 min- 
isters, 47 licentiates, and 54 students of 
theology, making a total of ministers and 
those in preparation for the-ministry of 614. 
There are 25,410 families, 57,691 members, 
with an increase during the year by exami- 
nation and profession of faith of 2610, and by 
certificate of 2541, and a decrease by death of 
1128, and by removal of 3266. The Presby- 
tery of Sealkote during the year, received 
13 new members not included in the above. 
There were baptized during the year, 3698 
infants and 267 adults. Contributions to 
Home Missions, $15,495; Forcign Missions, 
$28,611; Education, $1538; Publication, 
$1564; Church Extension, $4887; Assem- 
bly’s Fund, $595; Synod’s Funds, $3018; 
Salaries of pastors paid by congregations, 
$207,859, and by ihe Assembly, $12,404; 
money paid for general purposes, $143,631; 
making a total of $398,075, being an aver- 

of $6.91 for each member of the 
Church. 


ST PATRICK’S BODY FOUND. 


While the workmen engaged in the reno- 
vation of St Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
(the oldest church in Ireland), were dig- 
ging up a portion of the flooring in one of 
the aisles, they discovered a large’ stone 
coffin of curious workmanship, buried a few 
feet below the surface. The coflin, when 
opened, was found to contain the skeleton of 
an ecclesiastic, supposed to have been buried 
here some six hundred years! The skull 
was perfect, but the bones crumbled into 
dust when exposed to the air. On the lid 
of the coffin there was a full length figure 
of a bishop in his robes. It was inspected 
by some antiquarians, including Dr. Todd, 
who expressed it as his belief that it was the 
I founder of the church, St. Patrick. 

It is in good preserPation, and it is in every 
respect a most interesting relic. When 


the church is finished it will be placed in a 
prominent position, because there is no more 
remarkable antiquity in the buildiog.— 


Trish paper. 


Generally speaking, it is to be feared we 


do not dread sin, but the punishment of it; 
und yet till we hate sin, as such, and feel 
our misery under it, it is in vain to talk of 
d down my pen, and on no account | repentance. ra 


‘place in theirs. That is all we can do. 


The Plan, System, Extent and 
Wants of the Work of the 


U. 8. CHRISTIAN COMMISSION 
IN THE FIELD. 


The United States Christian Commission is in 
present pressing want of means for its work in 
the Armyand Nayy. Encouraged by generous 
contributions at home, and urgod by earnest 
demands from the field, its beneficent ~~ 

arge 


tions have been greatly extended, and 
sums are required to maintain ehe scale it has 
reached. Signal success has induced still 
more urgent calls from the field for yet wider 
extension. Experience has been gained. Sys- 
tem has been perfected. Methods have been 
tested. Relations have been adjusted. Posi- 
tion has been achieved. All necessary facili- 
ties secured. We are, therefore, prepared 
— to enlarge, if the means to do it are 
supplied. We, however, are merely almoners 
of the people to the men who are fighting our 
battles. What is placed in our hands we 
If 
you give us more we can do more. If less, 
we must reduce the work. 

Already you have intrusted to us a large 
amount. We refer you to our Annual Report, 
now ready for gratuitous distribution, for the 
account of our stewardship. You will find 
therein, accounts of our work in all the great 
fields of the war. You will find also accurate 
and full statements of all our receipts and dis- 
bursements. Your special attention is invited 
to them. They exhibit a work unparalleled 
in its economy and efliciency. Compared with 
the amount expended, the amount achieved is 
wonderful in the grandeur of its extent and 
vastness of its beneficent results. This, under 
God, is not so much due to any wisdom of 
ours, as to the deep interest felt in our brave 
men. This has enabled us to obtain extraor- 
dinary facilities from the Government, com- 
manders in the field, Railroad and Telegraph 
Companies, and also the gratuitous services of 
about sixteen hundred ministers and others. 
Thus, @ great work has been dove at compara- 
tively small cost. 

THE PLAN. 


The Christian Commission embraces in its 
plan both spiritual and temporal benefits, by 
means of men, stores, and publications. 

Some —- our work to be exclusively 
religious. So it is, in the true idea of reli- 
gion. Our Lord regarded men as both mortal 
and immortal. He healed the body and saved 
the soul. The Christian Commission seeks 
the same end. It is both the Good Samaritan 
and the Good Shepherd. It binds up wounds, 
pours in the oil and wine, and pays all ex- 

nses. It also leaves the ninety-and-nine at 

ome to seck the one lost in the field. 

This plan requircs money and stores, as well 
as men and publications, 

The plan of distribution is directly from the 
hands of the delegate to the hands of the sol- 
dier. No room for failure between. It sends 
delegates to seek out the needy, the suffering, 
~ despondent, and supply, relieve, and cheer 


em. 

Experience has taught us that this is tho 
only plan upon which the wants of our brave 
men in the field can be met. 


THE SYSTEM 


of ss United States Christian Commission 
is this: 

1. It has a small permanent paid field 
agency, employed to superintend, direct, and 
report the work in the field. 

2. A large voluntary unpaid delegation of 
clergymen and others to do the work. 

3. It has stations at principal centres, front 
and rear, with out-stations around them. A 
chapel-tent, store-tent, and subsistence-tent, 
with stores and publications to distribute, and 
two or three delegates to distribute them; a 
free writing-table furnished, and daily, or 
twice, or thrice daily, religious services by 


the delegates, are the chief features of a cen- . 


tre station. An out-station is a point in seme 
camp, post, or battery, for stated services and 
distribution. 

4. Reports to the stations are required 
every week of all work and distribution b 
delegates, and every month from the 
agents to the Central Office. 

5. Teams, wagons, and supplies are pro- 
vided, to enable the agents and delegates to 
move 
be on the field in time of battle with their 
stores. Thus, the station delegates in the 
army at rest, become the minute men for the 
march and the battle. 

6. Diet kitchens in the hospitals south-west, 
in charge of competent ladies, under the field 
agents, to prepare food and delicacies for the 
sick and convalescing. 

The economy of this system is remarkable. 
For example, in the Army of the Potomac, 
one good field agent; two assistants at the 
front; one at the base of supply, and one 
master of transportation—five in all, under 
pay, are sufficient to superintend and report 
the work of sixty delegates, who receive ne 
pay but the soldier’s blessing and God’s, Six- 
teen agents under pay in all the armies—ex- 
cept those in the field assigned to the New York 
branch—serve to give orderly direction to the 
labours of 165 unpaid delegates. The ser- 
vices of an able pastor for six weeks in this 
way cost the Commission often no more than 
two, three, or five dollars for incidental ex- 

nses. Indeed, sometimes not even that. 

hey pay their own expenses, and thank God 
for the privilege in such a work. 

The efficiency is still more remarka- 
ble. The permanent agents secure stability, 
order, and the benefits of experience. The 
six weeks’ delegates are coming fresh from 
home, with hearts full, to give and sustain 
impulse, interest, and power, and returnin 
fresh from the field, full of its feelings 
fucts, to move the hearts of the people at 


home 
EXTENT. 
The ized work of the United States 
Christian Commission extends, beside all done 


for the Navy, into every Military Department. 
True, it by no means meets all their wants, or 
half of them. But all are reached. In all, 
we have now 55 centre-stations, 150 or more 
out-stations, supplied by the delegates, and 
56 chapels, under the control of chaplains, 
roofed with canvas by the Commission, and 
furnished with stoves—in all, not lesa than 


265 different points from which the influence | 


of the Commission for good radiates through 
the armies. To the 16 agents and 165 dele- 
gates in the field must be added 25 secretaries 
and assistants in the various offices at home, 
making 206 men constantly engaged in the 
work, Tesides all the chief executive officers 
who give to it their invaluable services. 

Of results, it becomes us to speak modestly. 
We cannot estimate the good done. No man 
can tell the number of lives saved, souls con- 
verted, men rescued from vice, or of joy in 
the home and in heaven resulting. one 
battle-field, as estimated by surgeons, more 
than athousand lives were saved. [low many 
on all? Nearly two thousand pledged to ab- 
stain from intoxicating drinks in one perma- 
nent camp. 

The Holy Spirit graciously vouchsafed, on 
nearly every station of the Commission in the 
army, and at some of them large numbers 
turned to righteousness. 

Homes cheered by news of salvation from 
the camp, or consoled by intelligence of conva- 
lescence from the hospital, or by tokens saved 
and assurance given of happy death from be- 
side the grave. 

Who will attempt te sum up tho various 


benefits? 
THE WANTS. 


From every Military Department urgent 
calls come to us for the extension of our work. 
The appeals for more teams, wagons, tents, 
and battle field ‘Stores, to enable delegates and 
field agents to move with the armies, are pain- 
fully pressing. To refuse them is cruel; it is 
to refuse relief from sufferings and death to 
the brave men who fight and fall for us: yet 
to supply them without means is impossi 

Diet Kitchens are called for also, to save our 
men in the hospitals of the field from suffering 


with the armies when they move, and [ 


and dying for want of suitably prepared nour 
nt to sustain and build them up. 


— more fully. 

pecial cases extraordi em 

only require to be met by ere fey. 
These, however, sre many and great, requirin 
the purchase of a large amount, besides all 
that are sent in. : 

The call for religious reading matter in- 
creases by the very increase of supply. The 
wider we circulate, the more earnest and ex- 
tensive the demand from those still unreached 
beyond. We distribute three hundred thou- 
sand religious papers every month. FEifty 
thousand a weck of these are the weekly fa- 
vourite family papers of the various denomi, 
nations. But this is not half enough. Hun 
dreds of thousands of library and knapsack 
books, most of them ay specially for the 
purpose, we supply. But the wants of our 
Army and Navy are only beginn': ¢ to be met. 
One call, which we cannot in justice to Deen, 
suffering interests supply at present, comes ~ 
us for fifty libraries for the gunboats on te 
Mississippi alone. 

The American Bible Sotiety nobly 
to the call for Bibles and Testaments. Its 
presses and binderies, however, though ie 
suing seven thousand Testaments a day, can 
not keep up with the demand. 

The greatest want of the army, however, is, 
when at rest, men to preach the gospel and do 
them good, and when fighting, it is men to re- 
lieve the wounded, save life, comfort the dying, 
and console the living at home by letters and 
mementos. More men—double the number at 
least—should be kept in the field. 

_ The great want of the United States Chris- 
tian Commission to meet these wants of the 
field is Money. | 

Heretofore the people have always promptl 
and generously supplied means for the w 
whenever its wants have been fairly pre- 
sented, and our confidence is that they yi do 
80 now and onward as long as the necessity 
for the work shall remain. 

.Georce II. Srvart, Philadelphia, 
Joun P, Crozer, 
Jax. Cooke, 
C. Demonn, Boston, 
E. 8S. Janes, New York, 
Executive Committee. 
W. E. Boarpman, Secretary. 


THE TWO COMMISSIONS. 


ON SATURDAY, JUNE 18th, 
Will be Published 


THE TWO COMMISSIONS, 
THE APOSTOLICAL 


AND 


THE EVANGELICAL. 


BY GEORGE JUNKIN, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth Limp. $5 Ccnts. 


CONTENTS. 


Crap. I.—Social Law an original law in man’s 
nature. 

Cuap. II.—The Church—a social body under this 
law—Organized under the Abrahamic Covenant. 

Cuap. IiL.—The Sinai Covenant a restrictive 
system. 

Caarp. IV.—The Kingdom of Messiah: its Pro- 
visional Government, the Apostolical Commission. 

Cuap. V.—The Evangelical Commission. 

Caar. VI.—The two Commissions compared— 
contrasted. 

Caar. VII.—Objections. 1. The neme Apostle 
continues—2. The functions continue—3. Paul 


was an 
Cuap. VIII.—Practical resulta. 


Published by 
WM. 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Just Published. 


I. 
MEMOIR OF DOR. WILSON. 


A MEMORIAL OF THE REV. BIRD WIL- 
SON, D.D., LL.D., late Emeritus Professor of 
Systematic Divinity in the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. By. W. Waite Brox. 
sox, A.M. 12mo. $1.25. 


II. 


DA COSTA’S MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS. 


MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS; With Special Reference 
to Practical Medicine. A Guide to the Know- 
ledge and Discrimination of Diseases. By J. 
M. Da Costa, M.D., Lecturer on Clinical Medi- 
cine, and Physician to the Philadelphia Hospi- 
tal, dc. 8vo. Amply IMustrated. $5. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LLCOK & 
Sewing 


Machine. 


This Machine is now so well known that it 
hardly seems worth while to call attention to the 
following facts: 

_ It forms a flat elastic seam, which will not rip 


in wear. 

Itis — noiseless. 

A patented device prevents its being turned 
backward. 

The Needle cannot be set wrong. 

Can be used successfully without other instrue- 
tions than accompany the Machine. 

f@® Send for a Circular, containing fu)l infor- 
mation, Notices from the Press, Testimonials from 
those using the Machine, &c., 

AMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 


All the Profits Go to the Insured 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED, 1843. 
, Accumulated Capital, $3,000,000 


A Person aged 32 can insure $6000 on his Lif® 
in the New Lire Issurancy’ 
Company, by paying $72.50 in cash, and note for 
same amount. ; 

In att casa Companies $75 would only insure 
$3000. 

The Note plan addds $3000 at once. The Cash 
plan adds only $1600 in 17 rears. 

In the Note wave 5! the Dividends are 
plied to Cancelling the Notes, thus reducing 
amount of both Principal and Interest. 

In the event of death, the Heirs of the Insured 
under the Note system would receive $6000 less 


the Notes unpaid. In the Cash Company onl 
$3000 would ~ paid to the Heirs of the Be 


WILLIAM GETTY, 


Agent, and Attorney for Pennsylvania, 


New Philadelphia Bank Building, 
425 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


OTIC E.—We take this of in- 
forming our Friends and Customers that 
wo have associated ourselves with E. H. Eupeiper, 
No. G2% Market Street, bclow Seventh, Philedelphia, 
where we would be pleased to have call. 
We shall keep always on hand & ——s 
stock of Ready Made Clothing. Also, a stock 
make to order, in the 
most i t ‘ 
LIPPENCOTT, 
GEORGE L. HAINES, 
CHARLES O. OZIAB, 

Late with R. H. Adams, Seventh and Market sireste. 


July 2, 1864. 
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burden of the weak. 
‘niethod of lifting the weak into strength 
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or 


APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES, 
Board of Church Extension is 


a & now making its annual anpeal to 


the churches, as will be seen by the 
Circular which wé insert below. We 


ms éarnestly hope that this appeal will be 


ard and responded to. These are the 
ays when the strong should bear the 
And surely no 


_~€an be more promising than placing strug- 


4 g churches in comfortable houses 
resin, and thus giving to such 
Churches the appearance of permanence 
in the communities in which they are 


placed. Moreover, the day has come, 
in God’s providence, when larger sums 
should be voted by this Board, and 
therefore larger sums should be placed 
‘4m its treasury. Let each church and 


Bagtor remember the wants of the great 


and alset themselves to swell the 


 ‘treams of benevolence flowing into the 
., treasury of this Board. 


Sr. Lovurs, June 9, 1864. 


“To Sessions or Pressrrertan Cuvurcaes: 


‘ Dear Brethren—As the first Sabbath of 
July has been sct apart by the General 
Assembly for the annual collection for the 
Board of Church Extensién, allow us to 
present a few facts concerning the work 
entrusted to tHé Board, with the earnest 
Fequest that they may be laid before your 
people at tho ay time, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 


1. The applications on file to-day are 
more than five thousand dollars in advance 
of the funds to mect them. 

2. The applications received since April 
Ist, 1864, exceed by one-third the number 
received during the same time last year, 
while the amount of aid asked for is more 
than double 


8. The cost of church building has risen 
one hundred per cent. in two years, having 
risen in that tinte‘from $1127 to $2254. 

4. The present is a time of great trial to 
our houseless churches. Without the bond 
of a sanctuary, they can scarcely resist the 
divisive influences now Bo abundant. The 
drain of war tells fearfully on such little 
flocks, where the loss of even one efficient 
man greatly cripples, if it does not scatter 
them. The high price of everything bears 
heavily on the members of such frontier 
churches, who have muc . to buy and little 
tosell. The salaries of those who minister 
to our houseless churches, always scanty, 
have now become so inadequate that many 
of them must leave their fields, or secure the 
sanctuary that brings increased support. 

5. In some localities the time to repair 
the ravages of war seems to have come, 
while in others it appears to be near. 

6. Increased aid must be given, or few 
houseless churches can now obtain sanctua- 


ries. Last a the aid granted by the 
Board, payable when it completed the 


house free from debt, averaged about one- 
seventh of the cost of the structure. This 
is not enough, but it can only be adequately 
increased by increased covtributions. Do- 
hatigqns can be sent to Davjd Keith, Trea- 
surer, St. Louis, Missouri, or to any of our 
Receiving Agents. 

In behalf of the Board, yours fraternally, 

H. L. Coz, Secretary. 


PUBLICATION. 


WORK OF GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION. 


HE Distribution Fund of our Board 
of Publication is, af present, en- 
tirely exhausted. So incessant and 
urgent are the’demands upon the Board 
for books and tracts, to be put into the 
hands of the soldiers, sailors, prisoners of 
war, the coloured freedmen, and others, 
that it requires all the efforts of the 
Board to find means for continuing its 
distributions. At present, as we have 
said, not a dollar remains in the Distri- 
bution Fund, while a wide and glorious 
field is open on all sides for the efforts 
of the Board. Are there not some 
among our readers who will gladly come 
to its help in this time of need? 

The Board, some time since, sent con- 
siderable supplies to the prisoners of 
war at Johnson's Island, near Sandusky, 
Ohio. Recently, it secured the services 
of the venerable George Junkin, D.D., 
to take other supplies, and distribute 
them among the prisoners at Fort Dela- 
ware, on an island in the Delaware 
river, below Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing is a brief report of his mission and 
labours there: 


Dear Brother Schencl—My short mis- 
sion to Fort Delaware, under the liberal 
patronage of. the Board of Publication, 
closed on Tuesday evening, 14th inst. 
During the week, I distributed all the 
books and tracts furnished by your Com- 
mittee, viz: 831 volumes, and 18,520 pages 
of tracts, to the value of $121.05. The 
books were chiefly small, such as the “ Sel- 
dier’s Pocket-Book,” “The Christian Sol- 
dier,” “ The Good Soldier.” Some were of 
medium size, such as “Life of Andrew 
Melville,” “Alleine’s Alarm,” “ Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress,” “Our Friends in Hea- 
ven,” “Triumphsover Death,” &c.; Tracts 
Ist and 2d series, for Soldicrs—Hospital 
Cards—The Recruiting Song—and that 
very valuable gospel messenger, “Just as 
Iam.” There are on the Island nine thou- 
sand prisoners, and about two thousand 
goldiers, mechanics, Ke. 

The distribation was made almost with- 
out distinctign, but leaning toward the rebel 
privates, because they are the most numer- 
ous and the most needy; and, I am very 
sure, have the deepest and most feeling 
sensé of their need, both physically and 
spiritually. Never did hungry child ask 
for bread with more clamorous importunity 
than these men did for books. Never did 
I preach to such audiences. Within ten 
minutes after I took my stand in the open 

pn T stood on the roof of a coal-house, 
about six feet high)—.I was surrounded by 
about two thousand men, packed as closely 
together as they possibly could stand. And 
there io yee fellows stood for an hour 
and a , listening to the glad tidings, 
“Come unto me,” Xc., in che hot sun, 
while only some had hats to cover their 
ur own men are not so gospel- 

y, for obvious reasons. They have 

not been starved, as have these rebel pri- 
vates; yet they are anxious for the books, 
and many of them told me they had read, 
and sént them home 


to their children. | 


Many of these, lately in my bundles, are 
now read in different parts of the country; 
but ially in Steubenville, Ohio, and 
its vicinity. Let the Board go onward. 
Much as has been done, it amounts only to 
a foretaste and a whetter to the appetite. 
Let the churches and the Christian public 
know that here is a field wide and rich, 
into which they cannot throw the good seed 
without the certainty of large returns, if 
only they follow it up with importunate 
prayer for the early and the latter rain. 

Yours, GeorGe JUNKIN. 

Piiladelphia, June 17, 1864. 

Dr. Junkin will go to Fort Delaware 
again within a few days, to carry for- 
ward the go»d work of distribution there, 
after which he will go to Point Look- 
out, in Maryland, where there are many 
thousands of prisoners equally necdy, 
and equally anxious to reccive religiou® 
reading. We sincerely hope the Board 
will not be hindered in its good work 
by a lack of funds. Donations should 
be sent to Winthrop Sargent, Esq., Trea- 
surer, No. 821 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 

For the Presbyterian. 


SABBATIL-SCHOOLS AND THE BOARD 
OF PUBLICATION. 


Do Sabbath-schools and pastors know 
what our Board of Publication is doing 
to supply Sabbath-school libraries? Are 
they aware that within a year there 
have been iseued by this Board between 
fifty-five and sixty Sabbath-school books? 
Perhaps the suspicion has crossed many 
minds, as it did mine more than once— 
may not the Board be regarding quan- 
tity more than quality. Recently our 
schools sent for all the new books of 
the last year by our Board; and then it 
fell to me to divide tliem. . This led to 
an examination, that I might distribute 
intelligently; and what I began as a 
task, soon became a pleasant recreation. 
And my purpose is to state the impres- 
sion made on my mind, and to call 
attention to the superior character of 
the books recently issued by the Board 
of Publication. 

These Sabbath-school books—for I 
refer only to them—hit the happy me- 
dium of avoiding, on one hand, a dry, 
didactic presentation of truth, aud, on 
the other hand, so covering up religious 
instruction in a story, as to leave on the 
mind only the impression of the tale. 
Now, this latter is a defect of many 
books which find their way into Sab- 
bath-school libraries. They are exccl- 
lent in themselves, and I would not 
hesitate to put them into a child’s hands 
to read as good moral books; but they 
have not sufficiently the religious cast, 
to entitle them to the high designation 
of Sabbath-school books—i. e., books 
which may be read on Sunday, without 
obliterating the impressions of the ser- 
mon. Not every good book is proper 
for a Sabbath-school library. Now, all 
these serious imperfections the more re- 
cent publications of the Board avoid— 
i. e., the books issued within three or 
four years. For they have that vivacity 
of narrative which attracts the young 
and illiterate; while solid instruction, 
wise counsel, and gospel truth, never 
disappear beneath the surface The 
imagination is pleased, the heart is 
moved, the understanding is instructed, 
and the conscience is awakened. 

I have examined—but, of course, for 
the most part cursorily—these publica- 
tions of the twelvemonth; some of them 
almost verbatim, for the simple reason 
that I could not help it. There were 
books for the infant class, most admira- 
ble in their clearness, simplicity, and 
force; and a due proportion of the books 
is composed of short narratives, each of 
which points a moral or a religious 
truth. Attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing:—Sunbeam, and other Stories— 
Rays of Light—Little Gems—Sunshine 
for Gloomy Hours—Little Pearls—The 
Child’s Budget—Grapes from the Great 
Grape-vine. This kind of books is well 
adapted for younger children; but space 
fails to enumerate or describe the books 
for youth of older years—they are all 
good. 

It is not our intention to puff the 
Board—they do not need that; but we 
want to encourage them in their effort 
to furnish a first class Sabbath-school 
literature for our children. And is not 
this needed? The shelves of gur Board 
present works of sterling value, such as 
no other religious publication house can 
excel; but these are largely designed for 
adults. Many of them are strong meat, 
some of them milk, but none of them 
milk and water. The present want is, 
something for the children. | 

The Church is beginning to feel and 
confess the necessity of taking better 
care of her children. The Board recog- 
nizes this, and is furnishing most valua- 
ble help. It has fed the sheep, now let 
it listen to the bleating of the lambs. 
We would speak this word to each 
Sabbath-school—go not among strangers 
to get books, when you have such an 
admirable collection at home; patronize 
your own Board; encourage them in 
this most laudable work. Be assured 
that no where will you find books better 
suited for your library, than at 821 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. What 
would be thought of that Presbyterian 
pastor, whose library should abound in 
works on Arminianism, on Episcopacy, 
on Immersion, on History and General 
Literature, while only here and there 
could be scen a volume by a Calvinistic 
divine? And why, in sommany libraries’ 
of Presbyterian Sabbath-schools, should 
so light a sprinkling of Presbylerian 
books be found ?—hardly enough salt to 
preserve the mass. . Not one werd dis- 
paragingly would we write of other pub- 
lication houses; but while the Union 
books, and others, must monopolize 
Union schools, let our own church- 
schools be distinctively and predomi- 
nantly Presbyterian; let the sit lux 
books come from under the bushel. 

And we speak another word to each 
session and pastor. Have an eye to the 
books which are ing into your school 
libraries; let not irreligious persons 


| have the selection. Often superinten- 
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dents and pastors have neither the time 


nor opportunity to select. Professor 
Hart, in his Thoughts on Sabbatb- 
schools, says most aptly:—“Out of 
nearly four thousand separate publica- 
tions now set before the teachers, as 
candidates for a place in the library, 
there is of necessity a large amownt of 
trash, and no small amount that is worse 
than trash. It is to many teachers and 
superintendents an appalling task, under 
the circumstances, to undertake to make 
an intelligent choice. The time was 
when a teacher might, without much 
difficulty, be acquainted with all the 
books in the market, suitable for a 
child’s Sabbath reading. But that time 
is past.” And is it not significant of 
the general interest which chiJdreg are 
attracting, that so much of literary 
talent is now directed and devoted to 
the writing of books for them? Indeed, 
an hundred-fold more is done for the 
pleasure and good of the child, than was 
done twenty years ago. We sce this in 
toys, and in articles for the enjoyment of 
boyish games and sports. In this, too, 
shall the children of this world be wiser 
than the children of light? But to ro- 
turn. One ought be somewhat familiar 
with the books, te know which are best 
adapted to the school. This, however, 
is next to impossible; nor can much be 
gathered from the title of a book. The 
best plan at present, is to send an order 
for as many dollars’ worth of books as 
may be needed; attaching a list of books 
of the Board already in that library, 
stating the ages of the scholars. This 
will furnish g criterion by which our 
excellent Seeretary can be governed; 
and we are sure that by this mode, a 
selection will be made in every way 
satisfactory, and much more judicious 
than is now made by hap-hazard selec- 
tions, according to size or fancy. 
Sussex. 


FOREIGH MISSIONS. 


WORK OF TUE WALDENSIAN CIIURCH 
IN ITALY. 


S our Board of Foreign Missions as- 
sists, by the transmission of funds, 
in the work of evangelization on the 
Continent of Europe, we transfer to our 
columns a part of a letter describing this 
work as it is earried on by the Church 
of the Waldéenses in the provinces of 
Italy. The letter was written to the 
Christian Intelligencer by the Rev. A. 
R. Van Nest, Jr., now travelling in Eu- 
rope: 


“ Now that this great nation, as I said, 
is discarding the old religion, it becomes 
most important that they shall have the 
pure gospel, It is well said that two con- 
versious are neeéasary: first, they must re- 
nounce Romanism, and then they must be 
brought to Christ. But where are the in- 
struments for this work? It is quite clear 
that foreigners are at disadvantage. They 
can supply books and money; but the real 
agents in the regeneration of Italy must be 
found in its own bosom. Sunday-schools 
will be usefal; and Mr. Woodruffe, of 
Brooklyn, who has dovoted himself to this 
interest for years, bearing his own expenses, 
has already commenced several, the teach- 
ers being such foreiguers as have become 
familiar with the language; and this work 

romises much for the rising gencration. 
Put who shall meet the present demand? 
There is but one Protestant Church in 
Italy, (excepting, of course, those chapels 
erected for British and American Chris- 
tians,) and that is a very remarkable one— 
the Waldenses; a Church that kept the 
faith once delivered to the saints when all 
the world deserted it; a Church that has 
stood the test of fire; a Church of pure 
doctrine; ‘a real, apostolical, Presbyterian 
Ciurch; a missionary Church, which em- 
braces the first opportunity to spread the 
word of life. This is the instrument which 
God has all ready for the purpose. I could 
not discover any other. It has some hin- 
drances. The Waldenses are from the 
mountains——do not speak good Italian 
This is a misfortune, and yet it holds 
equally against that great seat of letters, 
Bologna. Whether the sausages have any 
thing to do with it, I know not; but there 
is hardly a place in Italy where the dialect 
is worse. Again: the Waldenses are poor. 
So were the apostles; and if Christians will 
only supply them with funds, this objection 
ean be quickly removed. This active, be- 
lieving church seems to me the hope of 
Italy; and I was much astonished to find 
an urticle im your paper describing this 
Charch as dead. It is the fa@hion to attack 
all the Continental Churches, I know 
Thus the Reformed Church of France is 
censured because it had such a man as Uo- 
querel within it, while the Church has = 
given the best proof of its evangelical c 
acter in cutting off this unfortunate mem- 
ber. What Church is so pure as to escape 
some blame? ‘The Waldenses have had 
their trial from the Rationalism of the last 
century, and yet—I speak from the best 
have nearly escaped the 
blast. Not more than one of their minis- 
ters is charged with this taint. It is true 
that the children received by baptism into 
the Church are counted members until they 
are cut off; and in this respect they are the 
victims of a stern consistency, which suits 
well to their charactor, and which may well 
be imitated by other Pedo-Baptists. But 
my letter is growing long. Kemember that 
they are a small Church, and yet these are 
the results sinee Ltaly has opened to them. 
In Southern Italy, they have two stations. 
One at Palermo, where the evangelist was 
cordially received by ‘itty brethren. That 
at Naples has met with great embarrass- 
ments; but its convrecation reaches two 
hundred. In Central Ltaly, they have six 
stations. The Island of Elba has proved 
favourable ground. The church at Porto- 
ferisio has inereased by two-thirds within a 
year. At Rio Marina, they have finished 
a beautiful ehurch editice, and worship is 
held at Longone. At Legiorn, they have 
a numerous congregation. The schools are 
flourishing. At Lueca, there is a small 
congregation of forty, long anxious fur the 
word. Florenee is the !cadquarters, and 
their fine church is weil filled. 

“At Perugia, they have a small congrega- 
tion, At Genoa. they have had some trou- 
bles; but worship is supported, and the 
schools floarish. A new station is opened 
at San Pisi d’Areua. The brethren at Fa- 
rile make good confession. In Piedmont, 
the station, Pietro Mavazzi has preachin 
in the open air to three or four hundred 

worshi 


has 


‘Cities, the evan 


Montestrutto, city of Aoste, and Cour- 
mayem. 

“Turin is perhaps the most numerous and 
station. The church is very 
At Milan, there are six places 


Randsome. 


open for preaching the gospel. In other 


ist is heard willingly. 
At Como, the room is not half large enough 


for the and Argegno, the val- 
ley of Ihtibri, Pavia, Berscia, each make 
some re They have also a college and 
a printing-press. Forty-five missionaries 
are thus employed, and the Waldenses 
number 22,000. Twenty-two thousand 
send out forty-five missionaries, and this is 
adead Church! Would it not be well if 
some of our churches in America were 
killed after this fashion? Stand up for 
our sister churches of the Reform in 
eens We are upon the same glorious 
latform, and ighting for the same cause. 
he Waldenses are a brave people, doing a 
good work. Cheer them on!” 


DISABLED MINISTERS’ FUND. 


THE PERMANENT FUND. 


Messrs. Editors—I send you this let- 
ter with no other preface or explanation 
than a word or two about the writer, 
whose name would give it much author- 
ity and influence if he would allow me 
to publish it. But, as this is prohibited, 
I will say no more concerning him than 
that he is a gentleman of position and 
culture, holding an important public 
office, with a moderate salary, on which 
he chiefly depends for the support of 
his family. He has been a liberal yearly 
contributor to the cause of “Disabled 
Ministers’ Fund,” and has just sent me 
this letter, which I take the liberty of 
publishing without asking his consent. 
It was suggested by the reading of that 
portion of the minutes of the Assembly 
which relates to the report of the Trus- 
tees on this subject. He is warmly in 
favour of the continuance of annual col- 
lections, on account of the reflex bencfit 
to the givers, as well as an indispensa- 
ble means of procuring the relief needed 
by the receivers. At the same time, he 
concurs with Dr. D. X. Junkin, Judge 
Linn, Mr. T. Charlton Henry, Messrs. 
Osborne and Wallace, in the sentiments 
expressed in their excellent speeches on 
the subject of a fund. It is known, 
from letters received by the Trustees, 
that the cause of Disabled Ministers has 
already been remembered by several 
persons in the disposition of their pro- 
perty, with reference to such a fund; 
nor do they doubt that others, preferring 
to be their own executors, will read the 
suggestions of my correspondent with 
special interest, and perhaps favour his 
“proposition.” 

SECRETARY OF THE FuNp. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—I have just been 
reading the report of the proceedings in the 
General Assembly on the Disabled Minis- 
ters’ Fund. That was not necessary to 
awaken my interest in that subject, as you 
are well aware; but I notice throughout 
the whole discussion a constant reference to 
the creation of a permanent fund, and still 
no substantial movement towards that ob- 
ject. Now, what I wish to propose, is just 
the establishment of that permanent fund, 
to such a sum as will give all that may be 
needed for the urgent necessity of the case, 


but not to do aged with the voluntary con- . 


tributions of the churches. Certainly, there 
must be those in the length and breadth of 
our great Church who will aid in such a 
project. 
The proposition is definitely this:—I will 
be one of one hundred persons who will 
give five hundred dollars each towards the 
endowment or creation of a permanent fund 
fur the support of the disabled ministers 


| and their families; said fund to be invested 


in good, reliable, trustworthy securities, 
(such, in fact, as the courts require invest- 
ments to be made in), and the interest to 
be regularly paid towards the support of 
the class above mentioned. 

Hoping to hear that my offer has been 
accepted by as many as will be requisite to 
fill up the proposed number, 


[I am very 
truly yours, 


Z 


mnologn. 


HEBER’S MISSIONARY HYMN. 


ITS ORIGIN. 


The following letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, to Dr. Lowell 
Mason, of Boston, appears as a foot- 
note, in a dissertation on the “Text of 
Hymns,” by Professor Park, of Ando- 
ver, page 200: 

“ Heber, then Rector of Hodnet, mar- 
ried the daughter of Dean Shipley, Rec- 
tor, or Vicar of Wrexham, in North 
Wales. On acertain Saturday, he came 
to the house of his father-inlaw, who 
resided in the.rectory or vicarage, to 
remain over Sunday, and preach, in the 
morning, the first sermon ever preached 
in that church, for the Church Mission- 
ary Society. As they sat conversing, 
after dinner in the evening, the Dean 
said to Heber, ‘Now, as you are a poet, 
suppose you write a hymn for the ser- 
vice to-morrow morning.’ Immediately 
he took pen, ink, and paper, and wrote 
that hymn, which, had he written no- 
thing else, would have immortalized him. 
He read it to the Dean, and said, ‘ Will 
that do?’ ‘Aye,’ he replied, ‘and we 
will have it printed, and distributed in 
the pews, that the people may sing it 
after the sermon.’ ‘But,’ said Heber, 
‘to what tune will it go?’ ‘0,’ he 
added, ‘it will go to ’Twas when the 
seas were roaring.’ ~ind so he wrote 
in the corner, at the top of the page, 
‘*'Twas when the seas were roaring.’ 
What that tune is, I do not know; but 
it may easily be ascertained. The hymn 
was printed accordingly, and from the 
file of the printer I obtained the manu- 
script. 

“} have seen another version of the 
story of the hymn, which states that it 
was on Whitsunday, 1819, and that it 
was for a sermon in aid of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. I cannot vouch for tae 
correctness of either. ‘I tell the tale 
as twas told to me.’ 

“ The only correction in [Heber’s ] manu- 


script, occurs in the seventh line of the 
second stanza, where he bad originally 
written, ‘The savage, in his blindness,’ 
which he altered to ‘The heathen, in 
his blindness.’ | 

“Below the stanzas Ys written, in 
pencil, ‘A Hymn, to be sung in Wrex- 
ham church, after the sermon, during 
the collection.’ ” 


GRATITUDE TO CHRIST. 


The following poetical gem is from 
the Latin of the famous Jesuit mission- 
ary of India, St. Francis Xavier (1540), 
and is well worthy a place in every 
hymn-book. 


Jesus, I love Thee—not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 
Nor yet because, if I love not, 
I must for ever die. 


I love Thee, Saviour dear, and still 
I ever will love Thee, 

Solely because my God Thou art, 
Who first hast loved me. 


For me, to lowest depths of woe 
Thou didst Thyself abase; 

For me didst bear the cross and shame, 
And manifold disgrace. 


For me didst suffer pains unknown, 
Blood-sweat and agony, 

Yea, death itself—all, all for me, 
Who was Thine enemy. 


Then why, O blessed Saviour mine, 
Should I not love Thee well; 

Not for the sake of winning heaven, 
Nor of escaping hell; 


Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Nor seeking a reward— 

But freely, fully, as Thyself, 
Hast loved me, O Lord! 


Even so I love thee and will love, 
And in Thy praise will sing; 
Solely because Thou art my God, 

And my eternal King. 
—German Ref. Messenger. 


EVILS IN CHURCH SINGING. 


We have before us as we write, says the 
Boston Recorder, a New York paper from 
which we take the following :—* Spring 
Changes in City Choirs.—Our stylish friends 
of Grace Church will still listen to the splen- 
did pedal playing of George W. Morgan, the 
soprano of Mrs. Bodstein, and the graceful 
and polished salutations of the courtly and 
suave Brown.” This, bear in mind, reader, 
is supposed to be for “divine worship.” 

Then follow similar announcements re- 
speeting the choirs of nineteen other cit 
churches, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, Unitarian, and Universal- 
ist. These seem all to have received the 
mark of the beast and his image, in this 
thing. The god of this world has most 
cunningly and most firmly entrenched him- 
self in the temples of God, and. is turning 
people into idolaters. Let him have the 
singing, and he will not care who makes 
the sermons. 

Our people visit these churches, and 
come heme enraptured, some of them, with 
the music. We never feel more like weep- 
ing than when we listen to their accounts. 
We love music as much as they, but we 
trust that we have some zeal for the house 
of our God, when we see it infested with 
idolatry. 

But we are not venting a commonplace 
lugubriou$ complaint. We have a remedy, 
we think, for the mighty evil—indeed, we 
may callitsin. We think that our churches 
can arrest it. We address ourselves to those 
of our good people who know something about 
tuasic; for others are apt to be reproached, 
when they move in this thing, if being 
reminded that they have no ear. We might 
«peak, first of all, to Singing Committees, 
assuming that they are, at least, serious 
men; we will also believe that they fear 
(rod, that they seck to please him, that 
they would not willingly A eos any thing in 
his house which is offensive to him. 

Now we must premise that we prefer a 
choir to a precentor. We are in favour of 
obtaining as good achoir as our circum- 
stances will permit. Singing implies know- 
ledge of some kind and degree; all do not 
possess it, therefore all cannot sing to edifi- 
cation. A choir, representing and sustain- 
ing the four parts of music, will encourage 
and educate the different voices in the con- 
gregation. Having, then, if you please, a 
first-rate choir and organist, oe shall we 
prevent idolatry in church music? More- 
over, we wish to create an atmosphere ‘of 
devotion in the house of God. It is done, 
not only by public prayer; it may be done 
by singing and music; and it may be utterly 
dissipated by the singing and music. What 
is the defence, and the remedy? 

It is this: Restrict yourselves and the 
choir to the tunes in some hymn and tune- 
book. We do not propose to speak in favour 
of any one book of this class, though we have 
our own opinion and preference. The mis- 
chief made by sbureh music is due chiefly 
to the unrestrained search and reach after 
something novel and striking in the way of 
tunes. Professional singers, and players on 
instruments, are apt to be impatient at such 
restriction. It does not allow them to show 
their skill and knowledge. We think that 
they mistake their best interests. We know 
that they jeopard ours. Let them be em- 
ployed to sing out of a prescribed book; 
and let the congregation, as many of them 
as can, join with them. It will follow that 
we thereby give up the use of a great deal 
of music which, in itself, is good and pleas- 
ing. But we must choose one of two things: 
to have some restrictions, or be liable to this 
constant effort after novelty, and this ambi- 
tious desire for display. We must have 
banks to our rivers, or floods, followed by 
desvlations and nuisances. We cannot go 
far enough in gratifying our love of music, 
in the house of God, without going too far; 
we are willing, therefore, to stop with such 
a style of music, and number of tunes as 
will reasonably and suitably answer the 

urpose of rendering the hymns; and the 
Luna be it observed, are not for the 
musie, but the music is for them. We 
have concerts, and various other ways of 
gratifying our taste for music. The house 
of God is not for this purpose. Only we 
insist that all which is sung there should 
not be of the lame sort, nor blind. 

Now we come to the main objection, and 
the chief difficulty. It is said, people will 
not come to us unless the music be attrac- 
tive. We need this popular style of music 
to draw hearers. By reason of this plea, 

n to 
is not worshi Does he 
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They, many of them, come and do their 
job of singing, and their interest in the 
service ends. One of them once expressed 
a hope that they should get a minister soon, 
for he kept the house open, and then the 
music could go on. 

We beg the attention of our churches 
and their pastors to this subject, and our 
proposed remedy. We should think that 
we were 10 & promising way to ask for and 
secure the presence and blessing of God in 
our churches, if the idolatries of church 
music could be removed. This can be done 
by adopting a sufficient and limited number 
of tunes, which the people can have before 
them in public and social worship. 


DEATH OF FOUR CHILDREN, 


The Rev. Ebenezer Erskine was one of 
the shining lights of the Church in Scot- 
land during the first part of the last cen- 
tury. He was ordained to the ministry in 
1703, and died in 1754, aged seventy-four 
years. In 1718, he lost three sons, aged 
respectively two, eight, and five years. On 
the death of the first, he writes:—*“TI find 
that, since the death of the child, my soul 
has been more quickened in the way of duty 
than formerly—more lively in prayer, more 
resolved to follow the Lord, and to cleave 
tohim. I find that I needed the spur of 
affliction to- excite me to my duty; and it 
has made me more importunate in behalf of 
my poor child who is a-dying.” 

On a second death, he says:—“I have 


grounds of hope that my sweet I[fenry is 


now praising and triumphing with Christ 
in glory.” 

5n the death of a third child, of five 
years of age, he says:—‘“I cannot express 
the grief of my heart for the loss of this 
child, the other two strokes being so recent. 
The Lord make me content with his dis- 
pensations, and give me the sanctified use 
of these repeated breaches he has made 
upon my poor family. I hope to be ga- 
thered unto Christ, with my little ones, ere 
long. I have had a sore parting; but they 
and I, I hope, shall have a joyful meeting. 
© that I were fit for the work which my 
pleasant babes are now employed in! If I 
get the eternal Son of God into my heart, 
I shall not be at a loss for my three sons 
that are gone. O Lord, let mo find up- 
making in thyself! I am content to be be- 
reaved of all I have in the world, if thou 
wilt give me Thyself as my sure portion.” 

On the death of another child, a lovely 

little daughter, he thus writes:—‘“ Upon 
the 7th day of December, my dear, sweet, 
and pleasant child, Isabel Erskine, died of 
the small-pox, on the ninth day of the erup- 
tion. I got frecdom during her sickness, 
particularly the same forenoon before she 
died, to present her before the Lord, and 
to plead his covenant on her behalf. The 
Lord enabled me to quit her freely to him, 
on this account: that he had a far better 
title to her than I. She was mine only as 
her earthly futher. She is his, by crea- 
tion, preservation, by dedication to him in 
baptism; and his also, I hope, by covenant 
and redemption, and therefore I am persua- 
ded she is now his by glorification, and that 
she is with the Lord Jesus, and with her 
dear mother, triumphing with God in glory. 
I had a particular affection for the child, 
and doted but too much upon her, because 
she was the likest her mother of any of the 
children, both as to her countenance and 
humour. But I see that the Lord will not 
allow me to have any idols, but will have 
the whole of my heart to himself. And, 
Lord, let it be so. Amen, and amen. She 
died pleasantly, without any visible pang or 
throe, her soul, I hope being carried by an- 
ew into Abraham’s bosom, and her bod 

uried by her mother’s side, in her, bro- 
ther’s grave. I take it kindly that the 
Lord comes to my family to gather lilies 
wherewith to garnish the upper sanctuary 
—‘for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
And QO, it sometimes affords me a pleasing 

rospect to think I have so much p/lenishing 
in heaven before me, and that when I enter 
the gates of glory, I shall not only be wel- 
comed by the whole general assembly of 
saints and angels, but my wife and four 
pleasant babes will, in a particular manner, 
welcome me to those regions of glory, and I 
shall join in the hallelujahs of the higher 
house, which shall never have an end.” 


GENERAL RICE’S LAST LETTER. 


The lamented General James C. Rice, on 
the eve of the late battles in Virginia, (in 
one of which he was killed,) addressed to 
his aged mother the fuilowing beautiful and 
affecting letter: 

“We are about to —e the cam- 

ign, the greatest in magnitude, strength, 
46 coms since the beginning of the 
war. God grant that victory may crown 
our arms; that this wicked rebellion may be 
crushed, our Union preserved, and peace 
and prosperity again be restored to our 
beloved country. My faith, and hope, and 
confidence are in God alone, and 1 know 
that you feel the same. I trust that God 
may again graciously spare my life, as he 
has in the past, and yet one cannot fall too 
early, if, loving Christ, he dies for his coun- 
try. My entire hope is in the cross of my 
Saviour. In this hope | am always happy. 
We pray here in the army, mother, just the 
same as at home. The same God who 
watches over you, also guards me. I always 
remember you in my prayers, and I know 
you never — me in yours. All that I 
am, under God, I owe to you, mother. Do 
you recollect this passage in the Bible: 
‘Thou shalt keep therefore the statutes, 
that it may be well with thee, and thy chil- 
dren after thee.’ How true this is in re- 
spect to your children, mother. I hope you 
will read the Bible, and trust the promises 
to the last. There is no book like the 
Bible for comfort. It is a guide to the 
steps of the young—a staff to the aged. 

“Well, my dear mother, -bye. We 
are going again to do our duty, to bravely 
offer up our life for that of our country, and 
‘through God we shall do valiantly.’ 

- “With much love and many prayers, that 
whatever may betide us, we may meet in 
Heaven at last, I am your very affectionate 
son, J AMES.” 


WILL ROME PERISH BY MALARIA? 


Mr. Arnold, in his European Mosaics, 
suggests an appalling idea as to the future 
of Rome, the “Eternal City.” He says 
that the campagna which surrounds it is one 
vast cemetery, becoming more and more de- 
solated by the malaria springing from its 
soil: that whole vil are depopulated 
and deserted, and the times may come when 
the city of Rome will be no longer habitable, 
and the Papacy itself be blighted, and go 


forth a wanderer over the world! There is 
certainly food for thought in this s tion, 
and readers of will also a sub- 


ject for inquiry. 


3 
Foreign Htems. 


ScOTLAND AND THE CALVIN TERCEN- 
TENARY.—We learn from the Edinburgh 
Daily Review that the Tercente was 
celebrated by a meeting in the Free Charck 
Hall on Friday evening. Earl Dalhousie 
—— and the meeting was addressed 

y ministers of the Free, United Presb 
rian, and Reformed Presbyterian Chure 
Professor Lindsay, of Glasgow, took for his 
subject, “The Oharacter of Calvin.” Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn addressed himself to “The 
Theology of Calvin.” Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son spoke of “What Scotland owes to Cal- 
vin, through Knox;” and Dr. Goold de 
hvered a “Vindication of Calvin against 
cee: ngs were brought to a practical con- 
clusion by a few remarks from Pyinei 
Candlish, who showed “ The Claims which 
Geneva has upon the Gratitude and Aid of 
the Reformed Churches,” and made an af 


peal on behalf of the Calvin Memorial H 
at Geneva. 


Tue Scorrisa GENERAL 
At Friday’s meeting of the Established 
Chureh Assembly, the Repart of the Com, 
mittee on the Scottish Episcopal Disabili- 
ties Bill was given in onl adopted unani- 
mously. It stated that there did not seem 
to be any thing in the provisious of the bill 
calling for any expression of opinion on the 
part of the Assembly. In the Free Church 
Assembly, the Earl of Dalhousie gave in 
minute in reference to the retirement of 
Dr. Guthrie. The minute, which was cor- 
dially adopted, contained an expression of 
affectionate sorrow that the Church was te 
be deprived of “the public services of one 
who has long been ranked among its most 
useful and eminent members, as well as one 
of its brightest ornaments.” The question 
of the proposed Presbyterian union has 
been much under discussion during the last 
few days. 


Scorch Frere Cuvrcn.—The Sustenta- 
tion Fund this year is larger by about 
$7500 than it ever was before. It was 
unanimously agreed by the Assembly not 
to interfere with the present mode of its 
distribution. 


JERUSALEM Pitarims.—A letter from 
Jerusalem, of the 14th ult., says:— The 
Copts, Abyssinians, and Russians, have 
flocked to Jerusalem in larger numbers 
than in preceding years. As in preceding 
years, they were present at the sacrilegious 
exhibition of the pretended sacre: fire which 
the Greek, Armenian, and Coptic clergy 
have renewed, to the great scandal of re- 
flecting persons. The Archbishop of Petra, 
manufacturer of sacred fire, stumbled at 
one of the steps, and rolled on to the floor 
of the edifice with a torch in each hand; 
and when he rose up, the sacred flame, 
which is said not to burn, had destroyed s 
part of his venerable white beard o seventy 
years’ growth.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL Discovery. — At the 
anniversary of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, May 23, the patron’s or Victoria 
gol medal was to be presented to Captain 
Grant, for his journey from Zanzibar across 
Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egypt, in 
company with Captain Speke, and for his 
contributions to the work of that explorer. 
The founder’s gold medal will be given to 
Baron ©. von der Decken, for his two sur- 
veys of the lofty mountains of Kilimanjaro, 
which he determined to be capped with 
snow, and to have an altitude of not less 
than twenty thousand feet. A testimonial 
will be also awarded to the Rev. Gifford 
Palgrave for his adventurous journey across 
Arabia. 


Heattu or Scorianp.—The mortality 
in the eight principal towns of Scotland 
was extremely high in the month of March. 
The Registrar-General reports an increase 
of typhus in G wand Aberdeen. More 
than a sixth of all the deaths in Aberdeen 
in the month of March were caused by 
typhus. 


THe QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR AND THE 
Curistrans.—On Christmas-day, seven or 
eight thousand of them (the native con- 
verts), after early religious services (to se 
eure places at which some slept in the 
chapel the previous night), went in proces- 
sion to the palace to pay their respects to 
the Queen. For nearly an hour her Majesty 
listened to the hymns sung by the choirs of » 
the chapels, and poe oe her satisfaction 
with the whole proceedings.—£vangelical 
Ghristendom. . 


Corron AND Joy.—The Realm describes 
a singular scene. Some cotton has lately 
been imported into Farringdon, where the 
mills have been closed for a considerable 
time. The people, who were previously 
in the deepest distress, went out to meet 
the cotton, the women wept over: the bales 
and kissed them, and finally sang the dox- 
ology over the welcome importation. 


Hinpoo Converts IN MAvRITIUS.— 
Twenty-one Telugu immigrants, who, while 
in India, had been receiving instruction, as 
catechumens, from one of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society's agents, and had just been 
pre for baptism, became anxious, on 
their arrival at Mauritius, to be admitted 
into the Christian Church. They first 
went to a Roman Catholic church near 
which they were located, but found it was 
“ not the right place.” Subsequently they 
came in contact with the Rev. S. Hobbs, of 
the Church Missionary Society, by whom 
they were baptized, and who has imparted 
the pleasing intelligence to the missionary 
who has been the means of their conversion 
from heathenism, that the sower and the 
reaper may rejoice together.— Evangelical 
Christendom. 

PRAYER FoR THE Pore.—Messrs. Seeley 
have just published, as a tract, from the 
pen vf the venerable Dr. Marsh—An ear- 
nest exhortation to pray for the Pope,” 
“That it may please God to shine into his 
heart, to give him the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ; that now, in the hours of 
weakness and suffering, he may be led to 
trust only in the merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to cast away his reliance on the 
Virgin Mary and the Saints, and upon an*. | 
so-called meritorious works of his own.” . 


Retiaious Processions AND FINEs.— 
The Confederate, a journal of the Valais, ia 
Switzerland, publishes the following singe 
lar document:—“Grone, May 2, 1864— 
The Judge of Grone to N. N., living at thas 
place. Jean Morard, acting in his q 
of procureur of the Church of Grone, 
on you to pay, within the legal term, the 
sum of 2fr. 25c., which you owe to the said 
church for absence from five processions im 
1863, deducting 90 centimes received om 
account. In default of paymént, a seizere 
of Jon property will ‘be made on the 9th 
day of May next, between two and five. 

“ Bovin, Judge.” 
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‘Published et 606 Chestnut street, Parrapetraia 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yorn. . 


SATURDAY, July 2, 1864. 

A Wise Svuaorstion.—A subscriber, 
who has just paid for the Presbylerian 
for two years, for a newly-married 


pdaughter, adds the following suggestion, 


which we commend to parents who are 
parting with their children to form new 
homes, sometimes beyond the reach of 
former oburch influences I think that 
if the parents connected with our Chureh 
would, on their childron being settled in 
life, present them, as part of their outfit, 
with a year’s subsoription of your paper, 
it would, for the amount, be the best 
investment they could male for them.” 


AvVancs In Pricr.—The New York 
Observer has advanced its terms to three 
dollars per annum, and three dollars and 
fifty cents when served by carrier. The 
greatly increased expenses incident to 
the publication of a newspaper appear 
to the Observer to demand and justify 
this advance. 

ReMovax or Rev. Dra. McCiuskey.— 
On our first page of this week's issue 
will be found resolutions expressing the 
feckings and views of the patrons and 
friends of the Mantua Female Semi- 
nary, at the resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
McCluskey, by whom this Seminary 
was established. .Dr. McCluskey leaves 
this Seminary in a very flourishing con- 
dition, in order to superintend the or- 
ganization of the Van Rensselaer Insti- 
tute, in New Jersey, for which he is 
excollontly fitted by his long experienee 
as a teacher and minister, and by his 
tact and energy as a man of business. 
We wish him great success in his new 
and important undertaking. 


A Misrake.—A slip, cut from the 
Warren Journal, published at Belvidere, 
New Jersey, has beef sent to us, and 
in it we find an article, under the cap- 
tion, “Rebuke to some of the Clergy,” 
purporting to be an extract from an 
article published in the Presbyterian, 
with the title, “A Dead Faith and an 
Apostate Church.” No such article over 
appeared in the Presbyterian, as must 
be manifest when we say, that one of 
the most bitter sentences in it is aimed 
at us. It should be credited, we be- 
lieve, to the Prue Presbyterian, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 


A Catt.—The Independent of 
weck announces that the Rev. Dr. A. 
L. Stone, now pastor of the Park Street 
Congregational Church in Boston, Mas-* 
sachusetts, has received a eal from the 
new Central Congregational Church, 
Philadelphia. The Independent urges 
upon Dr. Stone the acceptance of this 
call; but the Congregationalist announces 
that he bas already declined it. 


Honorary Deorees.—The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity has been conferred 
upon the Rev. Frederick G. Clark, pas- 
tor of the West Twenty-third Street 
Church, New York; and the Rev. Wil- 
liam FP. Breed, pastor of the West 
Spruce Street Church, Philadelphis, by 
the University of the City of New York. 


HOT WEATHER. 


HEN the thermometer is at 95, the 

personal comfort of those exposed 
to such heat is not much to boast of. 
Those who have command of money, 
expend it freely in seeking the cool 
breezes of the ocean, or of the mountain 
top. Editors and printers cannot em- 
ploy substitutes; and it would stir up 
an indighant commotion among sub- 
scribers, to teh them that no paper 
would be issued during the heated term. 
But what are our discomforts, when 
compared with those in camp, and on 
the battle-field? Our soldiers, during 
such intense heat, are great sufferers. 
Loaded with knapsacks and guns on 
the rapid march, or enveloped in heat, 
smoke, and dust in battle, it requires 
brave hearts and sound constitutions to 
bear them up. . Even sadder is the con- 
dition of the wounded and sick in our 
crowded hospitals, where the atmo- 
sphere is necessarily impure. Do we 
think of the soldier, when the beat, to us 
in our pleasant dwellings, is so intolera- 
ble? Do we pray for him, that God 
would mitigate his sufferings, and afford 
him the consolations of religious hope ? 
This we should do, and do it heartily, 


and in the very exercise we would be- 


come indifferent to our own ‘personal in- 
conveniences. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


N the last number of the Congr 
tionalist, we find the following state- 


ment of the results of the revivals with 
which our churches in New Hampshire 
have been blessed: 

“Sixty persons were recently added to 
the Presbyterian church in Bedford, New 
Hampshire. Thirty-three persons united 
with the Presbyterian church in Windham, 
New Lampshire, at the last communion 


season. Thirty persons are to join the First | 


Church in Derry, New Hampshire, on the 
first Sabbath in July.. In Bedford the 
Lord came suddenly to his temple. At the 
first meeting nearly the whole congregation 
rose fur prayers. The pastor, Rev. Thomas 
Savage, pow seventy years of age, labour. 
ing there almost forty years, is exceedingly 
refreshed. In Windham the character of 
the work was much the same. These were 
like the revivals of former times. In Lon- 
donderry and Derry the work was more 

dual. In Derry the meetings are ver 

ll and solemn, one the weck as well 
as on the Sabbath. Our academies have 
largely shared in the blessing. For many 

rs these churches have had no suc 
Cicosians Perhaps one hundred, in each 
of these tewns, express hope.” 


~ MAJORITIES AND MINORITIES. 


HE judicial cases which were before 
the last Assembly excited great 
interest in that body, and bave opened 
some points upon which there will 
doubtless be much discussion in the 
Church. We have purposed to present 
some views in regard to these cases, 
particularly in regard to the case of 
Dr. McPheeters; but we have been 
brought to the conclusion, that so little 
of what was presented in the Assembly 
was of the nature of evidence, and 80 
much of it was simple allegation, resting 
for its authority upon the views and 
feclings of the parties to the eoptest, 
that we have forborne any eritieisms. 
We advert to these important trials 
now, simply to note the curious fact, 
that efther by accident or by adroit 
management, minorities in both cases 
succeeded in ruling majorities, and se- 
curing results in accordance with their 
views 

In the case of the Rev. Dr. West, it 
appears that his appeal from the Pres- 
bytery of Nassau was sustained by a 
decided majority of the Synod of New 
York; but that between the time of the 
decision on the appeal, and the report 
of the committee appointed to frame a 
minute upon the subject, a large number 
of members bkft, and that then the mi- 
norky, becoming a majority, made the 
minute correspond to their views—thus 
seversing or changing the aspect of the 
case, and giving ground for Dr. West’s 
appeal to the General Assembly. 

In St. Louis, the congregation of the 

Pine street Church met to decide whe- 
ther they would agree te the dissolution 
of the pastoral relation between them- 
selves and Rev. Dr. McPheeters. They 
decided, by a clear majority, to oppose 
such a movement, and to protest vigor- 
ously against it. .And then, instead of 
going on to appoint a commissioner to 
represent their views and wishes to the 
Presbytery, they seem to have continued 
the meeting to a late hour, when, many 
having left, the minority suddenly found 
themselves in a majority, immediately 
proceeded to appoint a commissioner of 
a very different type from the majority, 
and instructed him to urge the dissolu- 
tion before the Presbytery. 
These facts illustrate and enforce a 
very homely, but excellent piece of ud- 
vice: when men go to do any busi- 
ness, or are striving te accomplish 
any end, let them stay until # is done. 
Let them see that it is completed ac- 
cording to their mind. and not desert 
it unfinished. If majorities really be- 
lieve in their positions, let them ‘stand 
there, and not abapdon their posts, and 
suffer minorities to control and fix the 
action as pleases them. It is possible 
that the General Assembly would have 
been spared both of these judicial cases, 
if those in the lower courts, who took 
part in the proceedings at certain stages, 
had remained in their places until their 
work was donc. 


—»> ~- 


THE FREEDMEN. 


Y reference to another column of 

our present issue, our readers will 
learn that the Eastern Committee on 
Freedmen, appointed by the last Gene- 
ra ssombly, has held a meeting, and 
been fully organized. It is now pre- 
pared to enter immediately upon the 
interesting and important work commit- 
ted to it, and needs the sympathy and 
aid of the churches. Money is required 
to meet the expenses of sending teachers 
into the various camps and districts 
open to the Committee; and especially 
there is need of the right kind of men 
for this work. Those who know such 
men, and have any reason to believe 
that they can be induced to go, should 
put themselves in correspondenee with 
the Committee. We are sincerely glad 
that our Church has moved in this mat- 
ter, not only because of the importance 
and necessity of some work of the kind, 
but to deliver our churches and minis- 
ters from the irresponsible Freedmen’s 
Associations which are springing up in 
various States, and every where pressing 
their claims. Good men are in these 
associations, we do not doubt; but the 
work of the Church will be safer, less 
expensive, and more thoroughly reli- 
gious. We respectfully ask the churches 
to reserve their gifts for the Committees 
appointed by the Assembly. 


EPISCOPACY RAMPANT. 


Curtous and amusing discussion is 

going on in the columns of the 
Calendar, an Episcopal paper published 
in Hartford, Connecticut, in regard to 
the propriety of any recognition of non- 
Episcopal ministers by the clergy of 
that communion, as expressed by con- 
versing with them, or calling upon 
them, or visiting them or their families. 
Zethar” “Catholicus Reformatus” 
are the Aisputants; and “ Zcthar” hear- 
ty espouses the opinion that to take off 
the hat to a “ dissenting teacher,” or to 
inquire efter his health, or to discuss 
the last war bulletin with him, is to be 
a “helper” of “schism.” For so doing, 
he says, he has “faulted” the acts of 
his clerical brethren, “as derogatory to 
the official character of a Church clergy- 
man.” So “Zethar” writes and prints. 
“Catholicus Refurmatus” reproves this 
as the fruit of “cynicism,” and con- 
tends that an hour's chat in the study 
of a “mistaken,” unfortunate, but “ hon- 
est-hearted” dissenter, will do no body 
auyharm. “ Zethar” replies that while 
we have given up the use of carnal 
Weapons on our own account, We are 
bound to feel the strongest indignation 
towards those who trespass against the 
interests of our Master or the C hureh.” 
And his indignation is so strong that 
be is forced tu use the words of Scrip- 
ture to express it, saying of these tres 
passers, “Yea, I hate them ri; ht sore; 
I count them mine enemies.” Ie also 
describes them as “wolves in sheep's 
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without being sent;” and informs “Ca 
tholicus Reformatus” that he should 
give them, once or twice, a loving, but 
unequivocal admonition, and if they 
refuse to heed it, he should decline any 
further intercourse with them. 

“Zethar” is a curiosity—a marvel of 
pure and unadulterated bigotry. In 
Dickens’ latest story, “Our Mutual 
Friend,” a character appears who 
makes a study of the value of street 
recognitions, and the rules by which 
they should be dispensed. Of one ap- 
proaching him, he thus speculates: 
“ Are you in independent circumstances, 
or is it wasting the motions of a bow 
on you? Come, I'll speculate. I'll 
invest a bow in you.” “Zethar” must 
be a kind of ecclesiastical Mr. Wegg. 
His nods and bows are weapons, and 
their use is intended to signify that he 
upon whom they are bestowed is all 
right in his ecclesiastical genealogy, 
while their absence is meant to admin- 
ister an awful snubbing to dissent. He 
wastes no “motions” where the apos- 
tolical sugcession is wanting. Schism 
must be met and routed by the “cut 
direct,” and intruders into the sacred 
desk abashed by a stony stare. The 
touch of a bishop’s hands is to regulate 
the code of manners, and the ordinary 
civilities current among gentlemen to be 
suspended upon churchmanship or non- 
ehurchmanship. Of course, the Epis- 
copal Church is not responsible for the 
vagaries of this unsocial cleric, and most 
of its ministers, we are persuaded, would 
repudiate such folly; but those outside 
of its pale may learn from this discus- 
sion what are the possible effects of an 
extreme High-church theory, in cases 
where the intellect is slender, and the 
nature sour. 


A SOLDIER BISHOP. 


T has now been ascertained that the 
reported death, in battle, of Bishop 
Major-General Polk, is fully confirmed. 
Bishop Polk, who bad received a mili- 
tary education at West Point, united 
cordially with the rebellion from the 
first, and was ready to exchange his 
ministerial gown for a military coat. 
Having: committed the first great sin 
of rebellion against the government 
which had cherished and educated him, 
he was prepared to imbrue bis bands 
in the blood of his fellow-citizens, who 
had, in obedience to the ordinance of 
God, remained loyal to tbe govern- 
ment which he had sworn to support, 
and was now endeavouring to cver- 
throw. Thus ingratitude, perjary, wiek- 
ed rebellion, and causeless murder, were 
plainly chargeablo against him, and not 
to be rebutted by any plausible sophis- 
tries. We do not pretend to say that 
no circumstances could arise which 
would justify a minister of the gospel 
in taking up arms; but we feel very 
sure that no such justification could be 
found in the case of Bishop Polk. Hon- 
our, truth, humanity, and righteousness 
should have led him in an opposite di- 
rection. He resolved to take the sword, 
and he has perished by the sword. 
What right-minded minister of Christ 
could say, O that my soul were in thy 
soul’s stead! Surely it was an unhappy 
finish to his course, to have forsaken his 
sacred office, and thus to die in uphold- 
ing sin. As far as this world is con- 
cerned, posterity will not applaud his 
heroism, or honour his grave. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—In your report of 25th 
June, now before me, of the remarks of 
the members of the General Assembly in 
expressing their views of the case of Dr. 
McPheeters, I find myself made to cha- 
racterize a position of Dr. Musgrave as 
“absurd,” and of Dr. Elliott as “ prepos- 
terous.” I beg leave to say that I cer- 
tainly never intended to use epithets so 
indecorous, for such an occasion and in 
such a connection, entertaining, as I do, 
great respect for the character of both 
the venerable gentlemen referred to. I 
think the distance of your reporter from 
my position on the floor must have caus- 
ed him to hear me incorrectly. I know 
that lawyers often talk in that manner, 
in civil courts, of their adversaries; but 
I certainly felt in no such position to- 
wards those gentlemen. We were ex- 
pressing our different views as judges, 
not as advocates. I have no notes of 
my remarks, but I have a recollection of 
endeavouring to speak most courteously 
of these fathers of the Church, and if I 
spoke as reported, [I succeeded very 
poorly. If 1 thought I had been be- 
trayed into using the language attribu- 
ted to me, I should feel much regret for 
it; and that I owed the Assembly, as 
well as the gentlemen referred to, an 
apology. 

Very truly yours, 
T. W. Locxwoop. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HANOVER COLLEGE, INDIANA. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


At the Commencement in Hanover 
College, Indiana, June 23d, the gradu- 
ating class, cunsisting of sixteen, re- 
evived the usual diplomas. The degree 
of A. M. was conferred on three former 
graduates, viz:—Kev. James Madison 
Alexander, Paris, Illinois; Rev. Henry 
Keigwin, Vincennes, lodiana; and Rev. 
William Cochrane, Brantford, Canada 
West. The degree of D.D. v con- 
ferred on the Kev. Samuel M. Hamill, 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey; Rev. Wil- 
liam Llamilton, Ulsterville, New York; 
and the Rev. W. C. Cattell, President 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on the Rev. Lemuel G. Olm- 
stead, Washington, District of Colum- 


bia, Chaplain United States Army, sta-| 


tioned at present at the Military Hospi- 
tal Jeffersonville, Indiana J. W. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Hot Term n— Exodus the City— De- 

Sence wae General y Rear versus Drs. 

Spring, Wines, and Co.— Visit to the Island 

and City of Nantucket—Description, and 

Historical Sketch—Persecution—Penalty for 

Sheltering Quakers from a Storm— Hanging 

Quakers— Settlement of the Island —W hale- 

JSishing; Rise, Progress, and Decay—Slam- 

pedeof Nantucket Men to California—.. ‘nis- 

terial Meeting at Huntingdon, Long Island. 
New Yorx, June 27, 1864. 

Messrs. Editors—Summer is at last 
inaugurated in the great metropolis. 
Some days, sinco my last, have been 
intensely hot, the thermometer ranging 
as high as 97 in the shade; and the 
various avenues of travel from the city 
begin to show signs of the annual 
exodus, although the rush to the country 
will probably not take place for several 
weeks yet. 

I notice, in your last, 1 somewhat 
lengthy animadversion upon the deci- 
sion of the last General Assembly in the 
case of the complaint of Dr. N. West, Jr., 
against the decision of the Synod of 
New York, in tke specific certificate 
case. The article is signed by the Rev. 
Drs. Spring, Wines, and Imbrie, and 
endorsed by Dr. Rice. As I was chair- 
man of the committee appointed by the 
Synod to bring in a minute in that case, 
it is due to the cause of truth and to 
myself to say—Ist. Whilst the name of 
the venerable Spring may give weight 
to the paper, it is due to him to let it 
be known, that whilst he was in Synod 
at the modification of the final minute, 
he was absent during the entire plead- 
ings, and, of course, could not be eogni- 
zant of the fact which I mention in the 
2d. That after the vote to sustain Dr. 
West’s complaint was taken, and a ¢om- 
mittee appointed to draft a minute, some 
fifteen members of Synod went home, 
the majority was changed, and the re- 
siduum of the Synod so altered the 
report of the committee, under the lead 
of Drs. Wines and Imbrie, as to defeat 
the previous vote of the majority of 
Synod; so that, 

8d. Drs. Krebs, Campbell, and Jun- 
kin, in not defending the final minute of 
Synod, really defended the action of the 
majority of Synod, which made the deci- 
sion. Truc, the members of Synod ought 
to have stayed; but it is a very serious 
question, whether, after a majority bas, 
by solemn vote, decided a judicial case, 
the court has a right, in framing the 
record, really to change the decision, 
and that without a vote of reconsidera- 
tion. 

4th. The insinuation that the General 
Assembly erred, because they heard the 
ease the ‘last night of the session, and 
heard it hastily and imperfectly, is gra- 
tuitous, and in the face of the well-known 
facts, for no case dur‘ag the whole ses- 
session was heard with mere decided 
interest and attention; and every oppor- 
tunity was given fora defence; and I 
never saw an Assembly in a more pa- 
tient mood for listening to the per con- 
fra. But the trujh was, Dr. West’s ar- 
gument, as every body who reads it will 
say, was so clear and conclusive, that 
no wise man would have attempted to 
defend the minute complained of. Dr. 
Rice was a member of the House, and 
might have done it, if he had chosen. 
This, I think, is all that need be said in 
defence of the General Assembly; for 
as Dr. West's argument is published in 
the same paper with Dr. Wines’ ani- 
madversion, the reader can find an an- 
swer in it. 7 

Since my last, I have made a visit 
to the ancient Island and city of Nan- 
tucket; and it may not prove uninter- 
esting to your readers to have a Kittle 
sketch, descriptive and _ historical, of 
that isolated and interesting communi- 
ty, and their island home. In former 
letters, I have sketched the scenes 
through which the traveller passes as 
he journeys, by the Long Island Sound 
route, te New England. I shall not, 
therefore, recall attention to the Sound, 
with its beautiful sbores, picturesque 
islands, expansive bays— its forts, its 
light-houses, and its fleets of schooners 
and steamboats constantly going to and 
fro. 

The Fall River boats are proverbial 
for their great size, perfect appoint- 
ments, and comfortable accommodations. 
That much is to be expected of Yankee 
institutions. But one thing has for 
years awakened the amazement of trav- 
ellers on these boats, as being out of 
keeping with their other arrangements, 
and singularly unlike the promptness 
with which all business matters are usu- 
ally despatched in Yankeedom. It is 
the persistent, provoking, tedious, and 
most annoying slow way with which 
tickets for passage are dispensed from 
the clerk’s office. Still, the clerk got 
through some time in the night; and 
later than usual in the morning, we ar- 
rived at Fall River, a great manufac- 
turing city of Massachusetts. Here we 
touk the cars, and went eightcen miles, at 
a perfectly safe speed, to the flourishing 
town of Middleboro, Massachusetts. 
Here again we were subjected to the 
very un-Yankee-like delay of an hour— 
and no breakfast procurable. At Mid- 
dieboro we took the Boston and Cape 
Cod Railroad, and passed, at a safe and 
leisurely speed, forty-six miles to a place 
called Hyanus, beyond Barnstable, on 
Cape Cod. The country through which 
we passed is naturally sterile; but indus- 
try and thrift have made it smile, dot- 
ting it with pleasant homesteads and 
thriving villages. At Hyanus we ex- 
changed the cars for the good steamboat 
“Island Home;” and beneath o bright 
sky, but under a stiff breeze, and over a 
tossing sea, We started across the thirly 
miles of water that intervenes between 
Cape Cod and Nantucket Island, some- 
times called Vineyard Sound. Just as 
we lost sight of the shores of Cape Cod, 
the yellow cliffs of Nautucket appeared 
dimly in the distance; and as we pro- 
gressed, the city appeared rising from 
the water, upon a gradual slope, which 
makes almost the entire town visible. 
The island of Nantucket is about thirty 
miles from the nearest eoast ef the eon- 


— 


tinent, and is fourteen miles long, and 
an average of three and a half wide. It 
is one hundred miles south-east from 
Boston, and three hundred and eigbty- 
two east north-east from Philadelphis. 
Its principal harbour is on the north 
side of the island; and as the isle is 
crescent-shaped, the harbour is well 
land-locked. The soil is mostly sandy; 
but the granite rock sometimes appears 
through the soil. It was once pretty 
well cultivated, in its early history; but 
after the inhabitants were led to lo k to 
the sea for their wealth, the land ‘as 
been neglected, and its agricultural 
capabilities have nover been fully de- 
veloped. 

Tuis island was discovered, in 1602, 
by Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, an 
Englishman; but was not occupied by 
the white race for more than half a cen- 
tury thereafter. In 1641 James Forrett, 
the agent of William Lord Sterling, and 
Sir Ferdinendo Georges, made a deed of 
the island to Thomas Mahew, of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard; and he deeded it, with 
the exception of three hundred. and 
seventy acres, to the ten first scttlers. 
Like many other portions of our coun- 
try, its settlement by civilized man was 
owing to religious intolerance; by which 
the first settler was forced to seek amid 
its shades, and amongst savage men, 
that religious freedom which his country- 
men in Massachusetts would not grant. 
Thomas Macy emigrated from England 
to Massachusetts in 1640, and purchased 
a thousand acres in Salisbury, Essex 
county. There he was a thrifty settler. 
In 1659 four Quakers were journeying, 
and sought refuge from a storm at his 
house; and he permitted them to stay 
about three-quarters of an hour. For 
this he was arraigned by the Cvurt, for 
a violation of the law tha forbid any 
citizen to bar-our an of the p.ople 
called Quakers. He was unable to at- 
tend the Court, but wrote a very humble 
explanation of his conduct. In vain; 
for he was heavily fined, and therwise 
severely dealt with. This led him to 
abandon his estate, and seck a home 
where persecution could not so easily 
reach him. Edward Wharton, Williim 
Robinson, Marmad ke Stephens, and 
one other, were the men he entertained. 
Robinson and Stephens were hung at 
Boston, in October, 1659, for promulga- 
ting Quaker principles. 

Macy, assisted by Edward Starbuck, 
came the same autumn, in an open boat, 
across Boston Bay, round Cape Cod, 
and across the Sound to Nantucket. 
They built a house, spent the winter 
there—a solitary white family amid 
fifteen hundred savages. Starbuck went 
back to Salisbury in the spring, and in- 
duced some eight or nine other families 
tocome over. These ten families bought 
the island from Mahew; and, by de- 
grees, they and their co-colonists extin- 
guished the Indian title by purchase. 

The Island of Nantucket was under 
the government of the province of New 
York until the fifth year of the reign of 
William and Mary, (1693,) when it 
was transferred, together with Capo- 
wok, (Martha’s Vineyard,) to Massa- 
chusetts. The original nine shares in 
the soil were increased, first to eighteen, 
and afterwards to twenty-seven, by per- 
mitting each shareholder in common to 
select one, and then a second settler; 
and these twenty-seven original rights 
of common continue to the present day, 
divided up, of course, into sub-shares, by 
sale, inheritance, &c. This island, like 
Long Island, bas been retarded in its 
improvement by this unfortunate tenure 
of lands in common. Instead of each 
having a fee simple title to a portion of 
the land, with absolute control over it, 
each has a right to pasture so many 
sheep, or a pro rata of kine and horses, 
or to plant so much corn, &c. But this 
takes away the motive to improve the 
soil, and has .kept the island poor. No 
better illustration of the folly of the 
community system could be found. It 
is odd to see a corn-field unfenced, and 
a herd of cattle grazing near it, under 
the watch of a herdsman. 

About 1672, a whale blundered into 
the Nantucket harbour, and excited the 
people to his capture. Rude harpoons 
were hastily constructed, and boats put 
out and took bim. Le was a “scragg.” 
This turned the attention of the people, 
who had hitherto subsisted by tillage, 
hunting, and small fishing, to the whal- 
ing business; and it grew upon them, 
until Nantucket became a great centre 
of the whaling business. The city grew, 
wealth accumulated, and for a long se- 
ries of years, the place flourished. Ac- 
customed to look to the sea for wealth, 
the land was neglected; and when 
whales began to be scarce, and to be 
found only in distant seas, the business 
began to droop. Still, so long as the 
business was followed, the men of Nan- 
tucket were found in the remotest and 
most perilous parts of oceans, pursu- 
ing the bardy enterprise. But Califor- 
nia gold was discovered, and the enter- 
prising men of this island rushed to the 
Pacific. Business began to flag, one 
ship after another was sold, until, with- 
in the last six weeks, the last ship be- 
lunging to this ancient harbour was 
suld—and Nantucket is now without a 
ship. Sie transit. 

Still, it is an interesting place; well 
built, neat, clean, abounding in the best 
schools, possessing fine libraries, an 
Atheneum, and other facilities of cul- 
ture. It still produces lots of “fair 
women and brave men;” and, in the 
judgment of the late visitor, only needs 
to develope its agricultural capacities, to 
make it a wealthy garden isle. In the 
Atheneum they exbibit a portrait of the 
last Indian of the Island, who died a 
few years ago. 

The steamer “Island Tome,” having 
been bauled off for repairs, 1 was obliged 
to return tothe continent in a Cape Cod 
schooner; but, with a spanking breeze, 
we bounded over the billows so as to 
make the thirty. miles in three hours 
and a half—long enough, however, to 
abide the pungent stench of bilge-water, 
which constituted part of the vessel's 


accommodations—but for which oderife- | 


rous variety, as the skipper said, “there 
was no extra charge.” | 
The Ministerial Association made an 
excursion, a.week ago, to Huntington, 
Long Island, and were delightfully en- 
tertained by Dr. Davidson, and his pa- 
rishioners, in that beautiful old town. 
Te-day they met at Dr. Wines’, in Jersey 
City, and had an interesting discussion, 
exegetical of 2 Cor. v. 1-4. 
NESHANOCK. 
For the Presbyterian. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT. 


Ware Hatt, Princeton, N. J., June 24, 1864. 
Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, 
in his mysterious providence, to remove 
from our midst our late lamented friend 
brother, Witt1am E. Lupron; there- 
ore, 

Resolved, That while in this affliction we 
recognize the hand of God, and humbly 
submit to his will, we deeply deplore the 
loss of one who, while with us, was an 
active and useful rember of this Society, 
and whose gentlemanly deportment and 
decision of character won the respect and 
admiration of all his associates. 

Resolved, That we commend the spirit of 
Christian love and charity which led him 
to risk anu lose his life in the cause of reli- 
gion and humanity. 

Resolved, That in his death socicty has 
lost a worthy member, and the Church a 
noble and gifted cha npion of the truth. 

4 esolved, That we tender our heartfelt 
sympathies to the bereaved parents and 
friends of the deceased, and commend them 
to their God and our God for comfort and 
consolation. 

Resolved, That out of respect to our de- 
ceased brother, we wear the usual vadge of 
mou ning for thirty days. 

Resolu-t, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the parents of the de- 


ceased, and hut they be published in 
the Bridg tn Chronice, ylerian, and 
Princeton Standard. 
Joun 8. Jessup, N J., 
J.1L.Mutrorp,Jr.,“ Committee. 
H. W. Emer, 


Wuto Hatt, June 24, 1864. 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God 
to remove from us our esteemed friend and 
brother, WiLL1AM G. Upson, who, while 
with us, won the regard and respect of all 
with whom he was thrown in contact, by 
his attainments as a scholar, the urbanity of 
his manner, an’ his eminently Christian- 
like d. portment; sherefore, 

Resolved, That we have learned with 
feelings of the d-epest sorrow the death f 
our late brother; and yet, knowing that 
“God loveth whom he chastencth,’ we 
bow in humble submission to the will of 
Him “who doeth all things well.” 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
American Whig Society, feel that we have 
lost one who would have reflected honour 
upon our Society, even as, while with us, 
he was always foremost in promoting its 
interests. 

Resolved, That we tender the relatives 
and friends of the deceased our most heart- 
felt sympathy; and pointing them to he 
Source of all consolation, remind them, 
that “what is sown in weakness, is raised 


in power.” 

Resolved, That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in the Zanesville (Ohio) , Lres- 
byterian, and the Princeton Standard. 


Joun W. Wuire, Pa. 
Committee. 


M. K. Evcmer, N. J. 
Rosert Sxoss, N. Y. 


General Items, 


Benevotent Socretires.—The various 
benevolent socicties in Great Britain whose 
anniversaries have recently been celebrated, 
report an aggregate income, according to 
the Christian Work, of over five and a half 
million dollars. 


Newark, New Jersty.—Quite 
additions on profession, doubtless fruits of 
the late revival, were received into two of 
the Newark churches on Sabbath last 
Thirty-four were received into the Secund 
Church, Dr. Few Smith’s, and nineteen 
into the High Street Church, Rev Dr. 
Poor's. 

New Arcunisnor.—The Rev. John 
McClosky, D.D., of Albany, New York, 
has received intelligence from Rome of his 
appointment to the Archepiscopate of New 
York, vacated by the death of Archbishop 
Hughes. Bishop McClosky was born in 
Brooklyn, and was educated at St. Mary’s 
College, Maryland. He was raised to the 
priesthood at twenty-seven years of age, 
and was made Bishop of Albany in 1846. 
He is at présent fifty-seven years of age. 


New Lrerary foundation 
of the new Library Hall of Lane Seminary, 
Cincingati, Ohio, has been laid, and the 
work apon it is pushed forward with 
energy. It is located north of north-west 
from the chapel. 


Evrrors MADE Bisnops.—Zion’s Herald 
says the four new Bishops elected by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church were all taken 
from the editorial chair. 


or Ecciestasticat Connec- 
TrIon.—The Twenty-eighth Street congre- 
gation, New York, has resolved, says the 
Christian Instructor, to leave the Presby- 
terian Church, (Old-school,) and join the 
United Presbyterian Church, under the 
care of the Second Presbytery of New 
York. This congregation has had several 
changes; but, it is believed, is now in a 
fixed condition. 

Dre. McCarrett’s Cuurcn, New- 
surcu, New York.—After a brief va- 
eancy, this congregation has secured a pas- 
tor in the person of the Rev. Thomas T. 
Farrington, son of the late excelient Daniel 
Farrington, long a ruling clder in that 
church. 

ConsecrATION.—Bishop Mellvaine, of 
Ohio, has been appviuted by the Senior 
Bishop of the United States to visit Paris 
this summer, to consecrate the new Episco- 
pal church built by American citizens, 
with the consent of the French govern- 
ment. Bishop Mellvaine has visited Eu- 
rope before on a patriotic mission, and dis- 
charged his duty with great acceptance. 
[Ie will be uf great, direct and indirect, use 
on this occasion. 

Dickinson Cotteat.—The Annral 
Catalogue of Dickinson College, which has 
just reached us, enumerates thirteen Se- 
niors, nincteen Juniors, twenty-nine Sopho- 
mores, and thirty-two Freshmen. The 
agvregate is ninety-three, which is aug- 
mented to one hundred and twenty-seven 
by thirty-four in the preparatory depart 
ment. The Commencement exercises were 
held June 30. The fall session begias 
September 1, and closes December 21. 


July 2, 1864. 


WAR NEWS. - - 


Newspaper correspondents are very volu- 
minously reporting the accounts of attacks, 
repulses, raids, &o., but we stand in doubt 
in reporting them. Grant’s army is em- 
ployed in cutting railroads by which the 
rebels receive their supplies. The plot 
thickens, and it cannot be long before we 
hear of decisive movements. The rebels 
fight with desperation; and if they lose, 
they are ruined. Sherman, in ia, is 
holding his own, and daily skirmishin 
takes place. Partial successes on 


sides very little affect the general result. 


From Secretary Stanton, we have the fol- 
lowing: 

Washington, June 22,10 P. M@—To Ma- 
jor-General Dix, New York—Despatches 
from City Point, at half-past four o’clock 


this evening, report no fightin | 
Movements ‘in progress which 
now proper for publication. The Rich- 
mond papers report an attack on Lynch- 
burg, by General Hunter, on Saturday, and 
that he was repulsed. It is believed, how- 
ever, that there was nothing more than a re- 
co'.\noissance, and that, having ascertained 
the place to be strongly defended, General 
Hunter withdrew, and is operating u 

the enemy’s communications at other 
points. A despatch from General Sher- 
man’s headquarters, dated yesterday even- 
ing, at half-past eight o'clock, states that 
“it has raincd almost incessantly, in spite 
of -which our lines have been pressing for- 
ward steadily, and an im t position 
gained by Gencral Howard. The enem 
made a desperate attempt to retake the posi- 
tion last night, making seven distinct assaults 
on General Whittaker’s brigade of General 
Stanley’s division, and losing not less than 
700 or 800 men. Two hundred killed were 
left on Whittaker’s front. The assault was 
fullowed by a heavy fire of artillery, under 
which the position was fortified, and is now 
safe. Our cavalry is across Noonday creek 
on our left, and one brigade ef the Senie- 
third Corps is across Moses creek on the 
right; but the rebel left is behind a swamp, 
and the rams prevent any advanee. The 
fighting is quite severe at all points. The 
enemy are resisting stubbornly, and at- 
tempting the offensive whenever they can.” 

General Sigel reports from Martinsburg 
to-day that “there is na.truth in_the state- 
ment in thé Philadelphia Inquirer of the 
21st in relation to a raid of Moseby. Win- 
chester is not occupied by the enemy, nor 
are the telegraph wires °cut between this 
place and Harper's Ferry.” 

No m.iitary intelligence from any other 
quarter has beea received to-day. by the 
Department. 

K. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


Washington, June 28, 9.50 A. M.—Teo 
Major-General Dix—A despatch frrm Gen- 
a Grant, dated yesterday, the 27th, at 
3.30 I. M., at his headquarters, reports no 
operations in front except from our owr 
guns, which fire into the bridge at Peters- 
burg from a distance of 2000 yards. 

The despatch gives the following intelli- 
from the rebel papers:—A Peters- 

urg paper of the 25th states that Hunter 
is striking for Jackson river depot, about 
forty miles north of Salem, aad says that i 
he reaches Covington, which they suppose 
he will, with most of his forces, but with 
loss of material, he will be safe. The same 
paper accuses Hunter of destroying a great 
amount of private property, and stealing a 
number of wagons, horses, and cattle. 4 
same paper also states that Wilson destroyed 

train of cars loaded with cotton and fur- 
niture, burned the depot buildings, &c., at 
Burkesville, and destrayed some of the 
taack, and was still pushing south. All 
the railroads leading into Richmond are 
now destroyed, and some of them badly. 

A despatch from General Sherman, re- 
ceived this morning, réports that yesterday, 
June 27, an unsuccessful attack was ma 
by our forces on the enemy’s position, which 
resulted in a loss to us of between two and 
three thousand. 

The following particulars are given :— 
“ Pursuant to an order of the 24th, a diver- 
sion was made on each flank of the enemy, 
especially down the Sandtowa road. About 
8 A M., McPherson attacked at the south- 
west end of Kenesaw, and Thomas at a 
point about a mile further north. At the 
same time the skirmishers and artillery 
along the whole line kept up a sharp fire. 
Neither attack oe though both col-—- 
umns reached the enemy's works, which are 
very strong. McPhersom reports his loss 
about 500, and Thomas about 2000. The 
loss is particularly heavy in general and 
field officers. General Harker is reported 
mortally wounded; also Colonel ied 
McCook, commanding a brigade. Colonel 
Rice, of the 57th Ohie, very seriously. 
Colonels Barnhall, 40th Illinois, and Au- 

tine, of the 55th Illinois, are killed. 

cPherson took a hundred prisoners, and 
Thomas about as many; but | do mot sup- 
pose we inflicted a heavy loss on the ene- 
my, a8 he kept close behind his parapets.” 

No other military intelligence bas been 
received by the Department. 

E. M. Stanton, Seeretary of War. 


Washington, June 28, 4 P. M—Major- 
General Dix, New York—The following’ 
despatch has just beem received from Gene- 
ral Hunter: 

“T have the honour te report that our 
expedition has been extremely successful, 
inflicting great injury upon the enemy, and 
victorious in every engagement. liunning 
short of ammunition, and finding it impos ~ 
sible to collect supplies while in the pres- 
ence of am enemy believed te be superior te 
our force im aumbers, and constantly re- 
ceiving reinforcements frem Richmond and 
other points, [ deemed it best to withdraw, 
and have succeeded in doing so, without se- 
rious loss, te this peint, where we have 
abundant supplies of feod and forage. A 
detailed report of our eperations will be for- 
warded immediately. The command is im 
excellent health, and ready, after a few 
days’ rest, for service in any direction.” 

Nothing later than my telegram of this 
morning has been reeeived from General 
Grant or General Sherman. 

E. M. Sranron, Secretary of War. 


We may, on unofficial grounds, state the 
following: 

Washington, June 25.—A despatch from 
Gen. Grant’s headquarters, received here, 
states that yesterday the Richmond papers 
say that the Union cavalry force under 
General Wilson, a few days since, left 
Meade’s army at Prince Besta Court- 
house, some distance south of l’etersburg. 
After tearing up several miles of the Pe- 
tersburg and Weldon Railroad a consider. 
able distance below Petersburg, they moved 
next for the south side on to the railroad 
connecting Petersburg with Lynchburg, and 
were the day before yesterday tearing that 
up also. 

Headquarters Army of the Potomac, Jung 
25,6 A. M—tThe only fighting that tor 


} place yesterday was an attack made be 
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‘Anderson, supported by 
Captai 
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enemy on Burnside, but whether intended 
a feint to cover some more important 
an attempt to break through his 
ye, it. wasa failure. They opened with a 
vy fire of artillery, which was returned 
;by our batteries, and the rebels, making a 
were driven back in confusion, up- 
of one hundred of them being cap- 
‘tured. This occurred about 8 A. M., and 
the artillery firing was kept up for an hour, 
when.ailk became quiet at that point. About 
the same time a battery o 
“a ital on the left of the Fifth Corps, 
“which the rebels seemed desirous of clean- 
ing aut; but they were deterred by our 
= before any damage resulted to us. 
icket firing is still kept up along nearly 
the entire line, and in almost every hospital 
are a few victims of this species of warfare. 
It is almost impossible for a change to be 
made in the skirmish line without some loss 
from the enemy’s sharpshooters, and these 
lines have to be relieved always after dark 
on that account. 

The engagement between the Sixth Co 
and the enemy for the possession of the 
railroad, on Wednesday, was quite severe, 

ioularly in front of the second division, 
commanded by General Wheaton. Only a 
short distance of the railroad had been de- 
stroyed when the party were attacked by a 
heavy force of the enemy under General 
Wilcox’s division. 

in Beattie, of the 3d Vermont, was in 


, charge of the party that reached the road, 


_ nd he fell back slowly, while the skirmish 


Kine held the enemy in check; but a body 
of the enemy made a flank movement, ex- 
— to turn the left flank of the line of 
e. They, however, did not penetrate 
far enough, although they succeeded in 
taking a large number of the skirmishers 
risoners, principally ofthe 4th and 11th 
’ermont regiments of the Vermont brigade. 
The enemy afterwards advanced, and at- 
tempted to break through the line at several 
points, but were met with such a heavy fire 
from our forces, that they were driven back 
every time with heavy loss. They finally, 
at dark, gave up the effort, and retreated 
across the railroad embankment, where they 
took up an adva ous position. Our 
loss was very light in killed and wounded, 
while that of the encny, it is supposed, was 
more than double. We lost quite a number 
of prisoners, -but the figures cannot be cor- 
rectly given. The railroad from City Point 
to Petersburg is being placed in order, and 
an engine and cars are already procured to 
put on it as soon as it is in running condi- 
tion. Supplies arrive at the front regularly, 
and the troops lack nothing in this respect, 
but they suffer somewhat from the scarcity 
of water. 

The Eighth corps charged the enemy, 
driving them some distance, and - forming 
on the left of the Second corps. Our loss 
in = is reported at about one thou- 
sand, while some make the figure higher. 
Our loss in killed and wounded is probably 
fifteen hundred. Four officers engaged in 
this fight had just joined their commands, 
after being exchanged, and when surrounded 
and ordered to surrender, replied, “ Never! 
Death rather than Libby!” and, fighting 
their way as best they could, several of 
them got back -afe. At8 P. M.,acha 
was made by the Second corps, and the 
line of works from which they had been 
forced in the afternoon, recovered. We 
lost mya | a man in this advance, as the 
enemy fi too high, and the balls all 
— over the heads of our men. A num- 

of prisoners were taken. Skirmishing 
was kept up all night along the line, the 
pickets being at some points not fifty yards 
apart. At daylight this morning, an ad- 
‘vance of the entire line was made, when it 
was found the enemy had taken a new po- 
sition, some distance further back, where 
they had thrown up strong intrenchments 
during the night, which they still hold. 
Colonel Blaisdell, 11th Massachusetts, 
was killed to-day by a s hooter, while 


visiting the skirmish line. W. H. Child, 
45th Pennsylvania, who was to be rein- 


stated yesterday as first lieutenant, was shot 
dead by a rebel sharpshooter on Tuesday 
evening. Major Halsey, 11th New York, 
is missing, and is supposed to be captured. 
The Sixth corps moved towards the railroad 
this mornivg, driving the enemy before 
them, and during the afternoon, reported 
that they were in possession of the road, 
and arrangements were at once made to 
destroy it. At 5 P. M.,a large force of 
the enemy were seen moving towards the 
front, as if to resist the advance of the 
Sixth corps. An cngayement in that direc- 
tion is expected to-night. 

June 24,5 A. A_—Nothing but picket 
firing tovk place during the evening or 
night, and very little is going on this 
morning. 

Boston, Monday, June 27.—Colonel Wass, 
of the Nineteench Massachusetts regiment, 
who reachea home to-dxy on sick leave, 
states that among our men captured by the 
rebels, in the affair of Wednesday, was the 
entire brigade comprising the Loth and 19th 
Massachusetts, and the 42d and 82d New 
York regimeats. Barlow's and Gibbon’s 
divisions being formed in line of battle, 
Barlow presipitately fell back on receiving 
the attack of the enemy. From the nature 
of the ground, which was uneven, and cov- 
ered with a thick undergrowth, this move- 
ment was not perceived by Gibbon, who 
stood his seat and before he was aware 
af it,the b.y nets of the enemy were at his 
back. Ovlone! Wass had been for some time 
quite ill, bat was riding up to the front in an 
ambulance te rejoin his regiment, and arrived 
just fn time to see it gobbled up. 


CHARLESTON. 


few York, June 26.—The steamer Arago 
brings Port Reyal advices to the 23d inst. 
The rebel steamer F’ox, with an assorted 
cargo, ran imte Charleston on the night of 
the 7th, and eat again on the llth. Ad. 
‘smiral Dahlsren was at Port Royal. The 
nboats Sonema and McDonouyh landed a 
ree on Joha’s Island, who destroyed the 
rebel earthwerks, and returned xafely.  Pri- 
sate John Smith, of the 41st New York, 
gas been exeeuted fur desertion. Private 
Wallace Brker, of the 55th Massachusetts. 
vas shot for mutinous conduct and strikin. 
ris oficer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Losses or ota amy.—Tne New York 
eening Lost says the losses of our army 
curing the campaiga of General Grant hav: 
Seen greatly exazyerated We hear, upou 
he best official avthority, that the number 
af the killed, from the time the army crosse:! 
the Rapidaa antil it reached the James river. 
did not exeeed four thousand men. The 
wounded numbered something over fort) 
thousand, and ine'uding casualtics of ever) 
description, less than fifty thousand; whil 
the deaths ef these wounded men are so fu: 
not much im excess of two thousand, 
from four te five per cent. The injuries o! 
the wounded men in the majority of case: 
are very slight. The permancat to ou: 
asmy fur the time mantioned, may he twelve 


ned in front of | 


to fifteen thousand men, but not in any case 
more than twenty thousand, and the on of 
life is much less. 


ARRIVALS OF PaisonEns AT 
Point Looxout.— Baltimore, Monday, June 
27.—The Amvrican’s correspondent at Point 
Lookout, Maryland, writing on Saturday, 
during the past ten days, over 

rebel prisoners have been received, a 
large number of whom were captured in the 
recent attack on Petersburg. Over 600 
rebel officers have been sent during the 
past week to Fort Delaware. 


Geclestastical Record. 

The Rev. John Moore has resigned his 
pastoral charge at Williamsburg, Blair 
county, Pennsylvania, and having taken 
charge of the Mantua Female Seminary in 
West Philadelphia, formerly under care of 
the Rev. Dr. McCluskey, correspondents 
will please address him accordingly. 

The Rev. R. V. Dodge has received a 
call to the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, Pennsylvania.. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Bea- 
ver, June 15th, Mr. Albert Dilworth was 
ordained to the gospel ministry, and in- 
stalled pastor of the church of New Salem. 

On the 6th of June, the Rev. W. L. 


Boyd was installed pastor, for one-third of 
his time, of Tyrone church, Redstone Pres- 
b 


on the 13th of June, the Rev. H. O. 
Rosborough was installed pastor, for one- 
third of his time, of Springhill church, 
Redstone Presbytery. 

The Rev. J. Jermain Porter, of St. 
Louis, has accepted a call to the First Pres- 
byterian Church (New-school) of Water- 
town, New York. 

The Rev. J. E. Spilman having ac- 
cepted acall to the Presbyterian church, 
Maysville, Kentucky, correspondents will 
oan address him at that place, instead of 

icholasville, Kentucky. 

Mr. George C. Pollock, a member of the 
last graduating class of Princeton Semi- 
nary, and licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Newton, has received and accepted a unani- 
mous call from the Presbyterian Church of 
Lyon’s Farms, near Newark, and expects 
to enter upon his duties immediately. 


Domestic Hews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
BENATE. 


June 22.—The House bill authorizing a 
negotiation with certain Indian tribes in 
Oregon for the relinquishment of certain 
rights secured to them by treaty was pussed. 
A motion to take up the bill for the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave law was rejected. 
The bill to prevent military interference in 
elections was considered, and after being 
somewhat amended, was The bill 
authorizing the transfer of persons from the 
army to the navy was also passed. Also, 
the bill appropriating $25,000 to compensate 
the officers and crew of the gunboat Essex 
for the capture of the rebel ram Arkansas. 
Also, the bill to establish a navy yard at 
Cairo. The bill relative to the contract of 
John Ericsson, for building the iron-clads 
Puritan and Dictator, was then considered, 
and at the evening session was passed. 

June 23.—The bill to repeal the Fugitive 
Slave law was passed, hes having already 
passed the House, only awaits the Presi- 
dent’s signature to become a law. 

June 24.—The Committee on post offices 
reported a bill to provide salaries, in lieu of 
commissions, for postmasters. The Finance 
Committee reported a bill to reimburse 
Pennsylvania for expenses incurred in call- 
ing out h: militia rebel raids. 

June 2).—The Senate passed the bill 
providing for salaries for postmasters in lieu 
of commissions. A bill to regulate the dis- 
tribution of prize money was reported. A 
report of the Committee of Conference on 
the bill to prevent smuggling was presented, 
and was concurred in. 

June 27.—The Senate passed a resolution 
authorizing the printing of 22,000 copies of 
the Agricultural Report, 3000 copies of 
the report of the Commissioner on the 
African Freedmen; also, the publication of 
an army register, containing the names of 
all oficers who have been in the volunteer 
service. The House bill for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to report a proper 
site for a naval depot on the westey waters 
was concurred In. A bill to carry into 
effect the treaty with the United States of 
Columbia was passed. The Loan bill from 
the House was concurred in. The Judi 
ciary Committee reported a resolution that 
Messrs. Fishback and Baxter are not enti- 
tled to seats from Arkansas. The Pacific 
Railroad bill was taken up, and the Senate 
substitute was adopted. The bill to regu- 
late prize proceedings was passcd. Also, 
the bill to encourage emigration. The ap- 
pointment of Commissioner of the Bureau 
for Freedmen’s Affairs was vested iv the 
President, and the office was limited to the 
existence of the current war. The salary 
was reduced to three thousand dollars. 

June 28.—The Senate passed, with amend- 
ments, the amendatory bill concerning the 
commercial intercourse between insurrec- 
tionary and loyal States, Kc. The resolu- 
tion to allow Senators and Representatives 
to visit military forts, prisons, and hospitals 
in their respective States, was rejected. 
The bill to establish a Bureau of freed- 
men’s Affairs was then considered through- 
out the day session, and was again takcn up 
at the evening session. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


June 22.—The House d a resolution 
to conclude the session on the 3Uth. The 
Committee on Elections reported a resolu- 
tion that Charles W. Carrigan is not, and 
M. Russell Thayer is, entitled to the seat 
from the fifth disttict of Pennsylvania. A 
report was also made in the Arkansas clee- 
tion cases, with a resolution providing for 
the appointment, by the President, of a 
Commission of three persons to visit the 
insurrectionary States, and report to the 
President whether the loyalists have turmed 
State governments. 

June 23.—In the House, the new Loan 
sill was passed without a division. It au- 
chorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
wrrow, on the credit of the United Scates, 
and to issue coupon bonds 
herelor, payable in avt more than thirty 
years. 

June 24.—The Touse passed a bill to 
earry into effect the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain for the 
inal settlement of the titles concerning the 
tludson Bay and Puyet’s Sound Agriculta- 
ral Company. The resolution that Mr. 
Scott, of Missouri, is entivied to a seat, was 
idopted. Also, the resolution that Leouard 

of Penasylvania, is entitled to a seat. 
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of Pennsylvania, is entitigl to a seat. A 
resolation providing for tho appointment of 
a commission to report, at the next session, 
the most suitable location for a naval depot 
on the western waters, was adopted. 

June 25.—The House passed a bill to 
facilitate the construction of the Pacific 
Railroad. 

June 27.—The House postponed the 
resolution of Mr. Ingersoll, declaring that 
the permits heretofore issued by the Trea- 
~—7 Department, allowing persons to trade 
within the limits of any States heretofore 
or now in rebellion, should at once be 
revoked, and no more issued. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported a 
resolution declaring that Congress has a 
constitutional right to an authoritative voice 
in prescribing the foreign policy of the 
United States, and such a topic, while 
pending, is not a fit topic of diplomatic 
explanation,with any forcign powers. Laid 
over. 

June 28.—The Tlouse agreed to the 
Senate amendments to the Loan bill. The 
substitute for the bill to regulate and pro- 
vide for enrolling and calling out the na- 
tional forces, which was rejected on Monday, 
was reconsidered and passed. ‘The Senate 
bill for the better organization of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, was passed, with 


amendments. 


New Rattroap.—The Philadelphia and 
Erie Rajlroad is nearly completed, the 
stretch between Wilcox and deoes being 
so far finished that trains would be put on 
if stock could be procured. It will require 
a month or two to obtain this. The gov- 
ernment has drawn on the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad Company for railroad 
stock, in a way that retards the progress of 
the road over the Philadelphia and Erie 
route. The company is working vigorously, 
however, and the difficulty will be overcome 
soon. 


Sap Mortatrry.—The number of deaths 
at the army hospitals in Washington city, 
says the National Intelligencer, as reported 
daily, is lamentably large. For several days 
past, it has averaged sixty per day. There 
are in the hospitals unusually large numbers 
of sick and wounded soldiers. 


Great Sucerss.—The success of the 
Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair has been 
unexampled. The treasurer bas received 
nearly $575,000, and returns from several 
departments of the Fair are yet to come in. 
The managers are abundantly justified in 
claiming that the Fair will net the hand- 
some sum of $600,000, which is one hun- 


dred thousand more than was originally 
fixed as the sum expected to be raised. 


Coiiece.—The Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, by a vote of 8 to 4, have decided to 
locate their institution at Amherst. The 
farm will comprise four hundred acres of 
excellent land. The citizens of the town 
tender $75,000, to be expended in build- 
ings. 

Ecection.—W. H. Allen, LL.D., for- 
merly President of Girard College, has been 
appointed to the Presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Agricultural College. 


Tue Gerryspura Monument.—Tho 
design for the Gettysburg monument, award- 
ed to Mr. James G. Patterson, of Hartford, 
is as follows:—A solid white marble base, 
with four buttresses, cach supporting a 
statue, representing respectively, Ilistory, 
War, Peace, and Plenty. From the centre 
rises a shaft of marble, crowned with a co- 
lossal bronze statue of the Goddess of 
Liberty fifteen feet high. The height of 
the monument will be fifty feet, and the 
cost will be fifty thousand dollars. 


Drovout.—A terrible drought prevails 
in Texas and in Louisiana. ‘The prairies 
are so baked and so cracked into fissures 
that horseback travel is dangerous, and 
wheels impossible. Cattle are dying in 
great numbers, because the springs, creeks, 
bayous, and rivers are dried. A recent 
traveller by the gulf coast says that he 

tho of carcasses of cattle 
which had came to the sea shore and drank 
salt water until they died. The effect of 
this upon the rebel supplies from Texas can 
be easily seen. They depend upon Texas 
for their beef. 


Tne ConsTITUTIONAL Con- 
venTion—Slavery Declared Ectinct—The 
Constitutional Convention of Maryland, in 
session at Annapolis, passed June 24, by a 
tote of 53 yeas to 27 nays, the following 
article of the Bill of Rights :—* Llercafter, 
in this State, there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except in the 
punishment of erime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted; and all 
persons held to service or labour as slaves 
are hereby declared free.” 


Hiou Prices—When Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, was taken, the following list of prices 
adorned the hotels:—Board and room, per 
day, $20; fire in room, extra, 3; supper, 
lodging, and breakfast, $15; single meal, 
$6. Even the inflated rebel currency will, 


with troubie, meet such demands. 
Foreign 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the 
steamers City of Cork and City of London. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The United States steamer Kearsagc 
was in Flushing Roads on the 12th June. 

The pirate Alabama arrived at Cherbourg 
on the 11th; was admitted to {ree pratique, 
and landed forty prisoners, the crews of 
two captured Federal vessels. The Ala- 
bama was to be admitted to make extensive 
repairs at Cherbourg. The latest from 
Queenstown says that the ship Altycoon, 
from New York for San Francisco, was one 
of the vessels destroyed by the Alabama. 
Semmes, the pirate, publishes in the Lon- 
don 7imes @ long account of the destruc- 
tion of the prizes, the British Government 
having refused to let them into ports for 
adjudication, 

The Loudon Daily believes that 
the oppusition plot for overturning the Pal- 
merstun ministry is broken duwn and aban- 
dened; the intemded resvlution, being craf- 
tily worded, aud mot a direct “vo couf- 
denes”’ vote, fatled to reecive the approval 
of the conservatives, The London Lhrald 
(Conservative @rgan) continucs its arzu- 
ments in faveur of an attack on the minis- 
try, contending that a new cabinet, under 
Earl Derby, would obtain more trom Cer- 
wany than the present ministers. 

The Con‘erence, which had been post- 
poned till the 16th June, is further post- 
a till the 18th. It is rumoured that 

ngland will propose a new line of demar- 
cativo, but Denmark adheres to the line of 


5. 


| thes M. Bussell Thayer, 


| 


the Dannewerke. The Duily 


‘turn to Paris on Tuesday next. 


the of peace are remote as ever. 
The Germans continue to hold out. Lord 
Palmerston said in the House of Commons, 
that the prolongation of the armistice was 
not final, and the Conference can again 
extend it, if desirable. The Paris Consti- 
tutionnel contains an article, showing Eng- 
land to be compelled to take part in the 
Dano-German war, while France can remain 
neutral. The Copenhagen Dagbladet of the 
15th June calls on the | pay provided 
the support of England and Sweden be with- 
held on the resumption of hostilities, to seek 
support from the revolutionary clements of 
Europe, and to accept Garibaldi’s offer. It 
also urges the raising of a foreign legion. 
The Oecsterrische Zeitung says the British 
cabinet vehemently opposes the line of de- 
marcation pro by the German powers, 
and even goes so far as to threaten warlike 
demonstrations. 

In t e House of Lords, June 9th, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde moved for the papers 
relative to the proceedings at Washington 
upon the subject of immigration; also, for 
the papers respecting the enlistment of Irish 
emigrants at Portland and Boston, in March 
last; and also those respecting the enlist- 
ment of Canadian subjects in the Federal 
army. He charged the Federal government 
with being parties to the systematic recruit- 
ing of British subjects; urcved a viyorous 
remonstrance against such proceedings; and 
declared that non-attention to such a re- 
monstrance would be a cause for war. He 
hoped that circurfistances would soon enable 
European powers to interpose, and stop the 
dreadful carnage now going on in America. 
Lord Brougham seconded the motion; and 
said that the Federals were inveigling poor 
Irishmen into a breach of law, and pointed 
to the complaints of the Americans, when 
England employed Hessians and Germans. 
He deeply deplored that his vld friends in 
America, in whose cause he sustained so 
much abuse iu by-gone years, had allowed 
themselves to be drawn into so sanguinary 
and unchristianlike a war. He sincerely and 
earnestly hoped that peace would soon be 
restored. 

Earl Russell assented to the production of 
the | aap and reiterated his defence of the 
conduct of Lord Lyons and himself. He 
asserted that they had done all they could 
in the way of remonstrance, and thought it 
highly disereditable to the American au- 
thoritics at Washington that they had not 
fully investigated the representations made 
by Lord Lyons. He could not go so far as 
to say that non-attention to the remon- 
strance that had been made was a case for 
war; but he must admit that the case was 
one of a class that frequently leads to war. 
He believes that England had just as much 
reason to complain of the Confederates as 
of the Federals. He assured the House 
that the representations already made would 
be continued, and he hoped with success. 
But the war in America was being con- 
ducted with such fury and recklessness that 
all remonstrances appeared to be unavailing. 
The Marquis of Clanricarde said that it was 
notorious that Federal recruiting was going 
on in Ireland. Earl Russell replied that if 
he would furnish the proof, the parties en- 
gaged in such business should be forthwith 
prosecuted. The motion of the Marquis of 
Clanricarde was then agreed to. 

The House of Commons unanimously 
agreed to bestow on the Countess of Elgin 
a pension of one thousand pounds. The 
proceedings in both Houses on the 10th of 
June were unimportant. Lord Palmerston, 
in reply to Dr. Israeli, said that a further 
suspension of hostilities in Denmark had 
been agreed to, without conditiuns. It was 
the longest extension to which Denmark 
would agree. 

The London Times has an editorial on the 
Federal enlistment debate in the House of 
Lords. It says the matter ha: been exag- 
gerated, and believes the Federals have ob- 
tained but an insignificant portion of their 
fighting men from the British Isles; and if 
they obtained twice the namber, England 
could not reasonably make it, under the cir- 
cumstances, a cause of war. We can on! 
stop such proceedings as are illegal; that is 
to say, enlistments only, and not emigration. 
If emigration ends in enlistment afterwards, 
that is an event beyond our control. 

The steamer Persia’s machinery is said 
to have been slightly damaged; she came 
into Queenstown using one engine only. 
Her news caused a fall of two per cent. in 
the confederate loan, which closed at 62}. 


The Arabia takes the place of the Persia on . 


the 18th. 
FRANCE. 

The monthly returns of the Bank of 
France show an increase in cash on hand 
of fifty-two millions of francs. The mur- 
derer of La Powmmerais was executed on 
the 9th of June. French military opera- 
tions at Alyiers were progressing satisfuc- 
torily. 

Paris, Jane 11.—The Emperor will re- 
Baron 
de Budberg will shortly proceed to Kis. 
singen, to pay his respects to the Czar. 
The Gazette de France of this evening 

ublishes, under reserve, a rumour that the 
Renee of Russia will come to Paris on 
Monday next, under the strictest tnacoy- 
nild. 

Paris, June 12.—The Moniteur of this 
evening says that the disturbances which 
have broken out at Sfax appear to have no 
connection with the insurrection, properly 
so-called. It is reported that Arab Bey, 
elected by the insurgents, sent some cav- 
alry to Sfax, to disown, by that demonstra- 
tion, all connection with the authors of the 


disturbance. 
SPAIN. 


There was some excitement at Madrid 
under the latest dates from Peru. The 
English and French ministers were trying 
to effect a reconciliation. Admiral Perry 
replaces Admiral Pinzon on the Pacific 
station. A deputation from Cuba had ar- 
rived at Madrid to petition for the right of 
nominating Veputies to the Spanish Cortes. 

Madrid, June 11.—In to day's sitting of 
Congress, Senor Nocedo said that the dif- 
fusion of demucratic ideas be prevented 
by all means. The sole mention of the word 


democracy in the vewspapers, ought to make 


them liable to punishment. 


Turin, June 11.—The Staupa of this 
date says, that the statement made by the 
Guzette de Colojae that negotiations had 
recently taken place between France and 
ltaly, was partly inaccurate, and partly 
luise. 


THE DANO-GERMAN QUESTION. 

The Conference was in session three hvurs 
and a half ou the Yth of June. The armis- 
tice had been extended a fortnight, and 
would terminate on the 26th of June. The 
Loudon papers agree that no progress has 
beeu made in settling the matters in dispute. 
The Danish Plenipotentiaries are said to 
have placed themselves in complete accord 
with the neutral powers, by accepting in its 


integrity their proposal tor a compromise, 


| 


with the line of the Schlei tor a frontier. 
The Germans insist on the line proposed by 
them, and will hear of no modification. The 
Danes show a determination to recommence 
the war, rather than make further conces- 
sions. It was therefore regarded as very 
possible that the campaign would be re- 
opened on the 26th of June. 

The London Times thinks that if the neu- 
trals press their scheme fora frontier settle- 
tlement, such a settlement may be made. 
The London Morning Post says that great 
hope lies in the prospect that England will 
take up a decided position, and let Austria 
and Prussia understand it needs but little 
more to urge her on a course which, how- 
ever repugnant to her, will be dictated to 
her by a strong sense of honour and inter- 
est. The London Morning Herald sees no 
chance of agreement, unless England adopts 
a decided attitude, and thinks that Parlia- 
ment should prompt the government to it. 
The London Morning Advertiser says, that 
in case the armistice had not been prolonged, 
Mr. D' Israeli was prepared to move a resolu- 
tion of censure against the Cabinet, and that 
Lord Palmerston was prepared, in such a 
contingency, to dissolve }’:r'\.ment, and ap- 

al to the country, instead of resigning. 

he Advertiser, however, thinks that Mr. 
D’Isracli may even yet bring forward such a 
motion. 

The Paris papers also assert that tho 
Conservatives have determined to bring 
Lord Palmerston and his Cabinet to an ac- 
count. The Augsburg Gazette publishes 
the text of the proposal made by England. 
It concludes by suggesting that if Denmark 
consents to the sacrifice demanded, justice 
requires thatthe independence of the ling- 
dom shall be guaranteed by the great pow- 


ers. 

Engkand has also proposed that southern 
Schleswig should not be annexed to Hol- 
stein without the consent of the inhabit- 
ants. 

The Paris Moniteur says that the repre- 
presentatives of the belligerents had agreed 
to meet, in order to come to some amicable 
settlement under the auspices of one neu- 
tral representative, and that the French 
Plenipotentiary had been selected for them. 

It is reported that the third division of 
the Austrian ficet will be sent forthwith to 
the North Sea. The British channel squad- 
dron is again about to leave Plymouth for 
Spithead. 

St. Petersburg, June 11.—The Deutsche 
Zeitung, of St. Petersburg, of to-day, in 
announcing the transfer to the Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg of her claims upon Holstein, 
says :—* By this step of Russia the succes- 
sion question between the Houses of Olden- 
burg and Augustenburg is made an essen- 
tially internal question of federal right, to A 
settled by the Diet.” Prinee Gortschako 
left yesterday for Berlin and Kissingen. 

Copenhagen, June 10—The Dagbladet 
of to-day says it is asserted that Baron Van 
Plessen, the Danish Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, has left for Copenhagen. He is the 
bearer of a proposal on the part of Russia 
to re-establish Schleswig and Holstein with- 
in the Danish monarchy, thereby preserving 
the integrity of the kingdom. 


PRUSSIA. 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia ar- 
rived at Potsdam on a visit to the King of 
Prussia, on the 9th of June, and left for 
Darmstadt on the 11th of June.” 


RUSSIA. 
Le Nord says*that Russia will not send 
a new minister to Rome, and that the con- 
nection between the two courts will be con- 
fined simply to the dispatch of business 
having no political character. 


—— 


Married. 


At Vacaville, Solano county, California, May 
28th, by the Rev. Dr. W. T. Rev. A. Fatr- 
satnw to Miss Sanan M. E. Gopparp, all ef 
Vacaville. 

On Wednesday. June 22d, at Ithaca, New York, 
by the Rev. William Wisner, D.D., Jamuas Brain, 

. Of Marksboro’, New Jersey, to Maneaner 
McKixesr, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
Fraver Cran, of Cold Spring, New York. 


In Zion, Centre county, Pennsylvania, on June 


Ziet, by the Rev. J. A. Patterson, Wittiaw 
of Tiffin, Ohio, to Jutia E. Ropmwas, of 
ion. 


On the 24th of June, at the residence of Mr. 
John Black, ber street, by the Rev. W. 0. 
Johnstone, of Kensington Church, Mr. Joun Y.- 
Tuompsox to Manr Jane. relict of the late 
Taomrson, both of Fulton, Illinois. 

At Greenville, on the 23d of June, by Rev. J. 
S. Elder, Mr. Josern Hawu to Miss Macore J. 
Saupce, both of Curllsville, Clarion county, Penn- 
sylvania. 


In Shamokin, Pennsylvania, May 26th, by the 
Rev. A. D. Hawn, J sera D. Ropaawet to Miss 
Anas, both of Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, 

lu the Presbyterian Church, Shamokin, Penn- 
s‘ivania June by the same, Bexsauis 
Sixernien to Mies Catuanixe Canistixe, both of 
Northumberland county, Peonsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


[AU Olntuarics over three lines te paid for in adoance, 
ten cents for every line, sia words tora line.} 


Died. in Philadelphia. on the morning of the 
6th of May, CHARLES F. HEAZLITC. 

Died, ia Philadelphia. on the the 
of June, Miss MARIANNE HEAZLITT. 

Killed, at Cold Harbour, Virginia, June 4th, in 
his seventeenth year, EDWARD GAY, son of 
JOHN and M. A. CLARK, of Chéster county, 
Pennsylvania, formerly of Philadelphia. 


Died, on Thursday, June 25d, in Brandywine, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. CroiRis- 
TIANA NEELY, wife of Mr. Robert Neely, and 
dsughter of the late Robert and Mary Ralston. 
She was the granddaughter of the v. Joho 
Rossburgh, who was wantonly killed at Trenton, 
during the war of the Revolution. Mrs. Neely 
had been leng afflicted. bearing her afflictions 
with Christian resignation, and died the death of 
the righteous. 

Died, at Nashville, Tennessee, of typhoid fever, 
in the service of the Freedmen’s Association, 
WILLIAM E. LUPTON, of Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey, aged twenty-three years. A graduate of the 
College of New Jersey, an earnest searcher for 
truth, a growing Christian a candidate for the 
ministry. he bas gone from unusually frequent 


.| and jatense cenflicts, in bis spiritual experience, 


to enter upon the “rest which remaineth.” His 
last word was “Christ;” one of his last sen- 
tences, “Christ and his atonementis all I want 
to know!” 

Departed this life, at his residence, Linganore, 
near Taconv, Philadelphia, on Wednesday. June 
2:d. JEFFERSON F. StTUEVER. For several 
years past the subject of this notive bas been a 
sulferer, and has struggled, with a manly pa- 
tience, and with persevering evergy. agaiust the 
p essure and burden of constant ili health. Aud 
altheagh his de~arture Was looked for, and it had 
become evident that he could not be spared much 
longer, yet the actual event of bis death hus tal- 


len upon the cirele of thee that lowed him like my 
startling shock. Cherished with a fond affection 
where be was best known; with a wWerm, and 


freuk, and genial vature, that won ite way tw the 
hearts of these who associated with him; the 
ceutre of many tender interests; with the plea- 
sures of the world within bis revech; with friends 
that clung to him close'y; with a heart fall of 
nuble and generous impulses, he filled a place in 
the life of those who were around him, which 
seems very empty and dreary, sow that he is 
taken from it. But, better than all else, he had 
learned lessons of the grace of God in the schwo! 
of Jesus. Several years siuce, be was led, by the 
Spirit of God, to feel his need of a Saviour, aud 
find his best portion in Him. He made a 
public profession of religion under the ministry 
of the bev. Dr. Bethune, in the Third Reformed 


Dutch Church, Philadelphia; and to the ver 
| elece ef the life of that em servant of 


| “The 


'Germant.wn—! bug, 


| 


Mr. Stoever cherished towards brim, as his spirit- 
ual father, a devotion of attachment which was 
enthusiastic. In the spring of 1861, he trans- 
ferred his church-mem sebip, with that of bis 
family, to the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, and there he seemed to fiad a con- 
nial spiritual home, towards which he turned 
ig willing steps in many an hour of bodily 
weakness, and in which he often rejoiced in God 
his Saviour; and the religion of Christ became 
his support and consolation in the time of his 
failing strength. For as the shadows grew 
deeper along his path, and the way of his steps 
began more plain'y to descend towards the bor- 
der-land which skirts the edge of this mortal life, 
he turned, with @ quiet, restful spirit, to the Sa- 
viour of his soul for strength to bear the trial, 
and to meet the end. The sympathy of Jesus, 
making tender and gracious gllowance for our 
infirmities, was his consolation in the closing ex- 
perience of his life; while, even until the deeper 
setting in of the final darkness of the night of 
death, his soul found repose in a steadfast, in- 
telligent trust in the atoning work and merit of 
his Divine Redeemer. And so, at the last, God 
ve him thé “sleep of hia beloved.” Peace- 
ully and gently, like @ child going w sleep 
upon his mother’s breast, he breathed away his 
life; and then, as if his departing spirit, with its 
wonted thoughtfulness for others, would leave 
some token of the beatific vision that broke upon 
itin the moment of its release, there lingered a 
smile of calm repose and rest upon the features 
that Lad grown still in death. And now his 
long experience of suffering is all over. The 
glorious light of thecity of God on high has gath- 
ered around him, while all this world’s tribula- 
tion is for him for ever ended. The waves of 
earthly tumult dash in vai: against the peace- 
ful shores of that better land where he has foun! 
his home. Yet there is the sore pain of a great 
bereavement lingering in the sad hearts of those 
that are left behind. May the voice of Jesus 
full softly upon them, as now they are passing 
through the waters; and as they are looking, 
with an @ ixicus, exploring eye, for some power 
to uphold them, and some merev to shelter them, 
may they find all they want, and infinitely more, 
in the grace that is in Christ Jesvs their Lord, 
never forgetting that it is the hand of a loving 
Father that has inflicted this blow, and learning 
more and more agg every day to say, “ Thy 
will be done” The days of earthly trial and 
darkness shall not be long in pissing. The 
dawning of a better day than this sad earth can 
know shall soon be here; and for the infinite 
blessedness and glory os that great day of God 
we can w ll afford to writ patiently, even though 
it be through troubles, and in tears. 
of Re-appearing! how it speeds! 
He who is wes sad faithful speaks the word; 
Then shall we ever be with those we love; 
Then shall we be ‘for ever with the Lord.’ 


“Short death and darkness—endlees life and light! 
Shortdimming—endless shining in yon splere 

Where all is incorruptible and pure; 

The joy, without the pain; the smile, without 
the tear!” 

Departed this life, suddenly, at his residence, 
in Salem, New Jersty. on the 25th day of May, 
CALVIN BELDEN, Esq., in the sixty-ninth year 
of Lis age. The deceased was for twenty-eight 
years President of Salem Bank, a: d in this office 
gained the respect and confidence of the com- 
munity. In 1839 he was ordained a ruling elder 
of the Presbyterian Church, and to the close of 
life manifested a constant intercet in i 3 welfare. 
His place in the sanctuary and in the meetings 
for prayer Was never vacant, unlees sickness cou- 
fined him to his home. Sincere, kind, and gen- 
erous, he wae always ready to respond liberally 
to every appeal to his benevolence. As a citizen, 
a ee tn, and an oflice-bearer of the Church, his 
loas will be deeply felt. We shall miss his cor- 
dial greetings and his words of sympathy; but 
we will rejoice in the good hope, through grace, 
which sustained him in his last conflict. His 
death was so sudden, that he could leave no mes- 
sage for his relatives; but they know that he 
‘rests from his labours, and that his works do 
follow him.” 


UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSION. 


MONEY.. 
Cash week ending June 


Army Com. Y. M. C. A., Boston, per Jos. Story, 
Tr. asurer, $20,000. 

Philadelphia.—John McAllister, Jr., add'l, 200; 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Chris. Com. of the Ist Presb. ch. 
Germantown. per Miss Dell G. Mitchell, 100; 
Theodore Bliss, 100; Ladies’ Christian Com. of 
N. Presb ch, per Mrs. 8. L. Lewis, 244.50; La- 
dies’ Chris. Com. of 3d Reformed Dutch ch., "per 
Mrs. Robert Pellet, Treas. 177.85; Proceeds of a 
Parlour (oncert at No, 1104 Spruce st., per Miss 
Madge H. Robertson, 108; J. and R. B. Esler, 50; 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. of Clinton st. Presb. ch. 21; 
Jefferson and Franklin Literary Societies, Mantua 
Academy in charge of Prof. F. W. Hastings, 60; 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. and Sab. School of ch. of Na- 
tivity, per C.J. Bradford, Warden, 163.65; Ladies’ 
Chris. Com. of Presb. ch. Logan Square, per Mrs. 
Patton, Pres’t, 52.75; Ladies’ Chris. Com. of 7th 
Presb. ch., per Mrs. A. H. Fish, Treas. 28; South- 
western Presb. (New-school) ch., per Jos. Moore, 
19; Coll'n from Fulton Works, No. 1340 Beach st., 
per Mesers. Grice & Long, 56.25; Ladies of West 
Arch Street Presb. ch. 62; Mission School of Clin- 
tom Bt. Presb. ch., per C. H. Dingee, Super't, 25; 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. of 8 Presb. ch. 31.50; From 
twelve members ef Mies Cole's Bible-class of St. 
Luke's ch. 9.60; Miss Gerow, 5; John Jones, 
P. R. V. © 1; Soldiers at Mower Hospital, per 
Chaplain H. 8. Bpackman, 4.05. 

vania.— Baptist ch. Williston, per Rev. 


Pen 
Jos. L. Sagebeer, $7.85. Ladies’ Aid Soc. of Bath, 


tw Miss M. Z. Mulhallon, Sec’y, 50. H. J. H. 
hants, se 5. ies’ of Mercers- 
burg, per Mre. E. F. Rice, Sec’y, 350. Presb. ch. 


Lewisburg, per R. H. Laird, 140.70. Mra. James 
McDonald, Rellexille, 168.55. Coll’'n Wyalusing 
Township, Bradford co., per R. M. Wells, 164.20. 
8. 8. Audenried, Carbon co. 20. Presb. ch. Ber- 
wick, 12; Presb. ch. Briar Creek, 15.90; Presb. ch. 
Light street 11.25, per J. P. Tustin, Bloomsburg, 
3¥.15. Coll'n from the different cong's of Berrys- 


burg. per C. A. Fetzer, 30. Boldier’s Aid Society, 
Providence, ~~ Mrs. Wm. Seikman, Treas. 9.24; 
Rev. G. M. Peck, Providence, 23.16—32,40. Dr. 


Benj. Becker, Cressona, per Miss Haywood, 5. 
Major Wm. Wilson, MiMin co. 5. Martin Fee, 
Lae 1. Girls’ Sab. Sch. Sunbury, per Miss 
Jane F. Wilson,’ Ladies’ Aid Soc., Clearfield, 
per Hon. William Bigler, 125. Ladies’ Aid Soc. 
Curwensville, add'l, 187. John Blodget, Spering, 
26. Ladies’ Chris. Aid Soc., West Finley, per Mra. 
R. J. Hunter, 25. Part meee of a Festival 
held by the young ladies of Huntingdon, per Mrs. 
H, Bryan, 80. Cong'l ch. Smithfield, per Charles 
C. Cross, 13.60. Mrs. Eliza Brewster, Shirleys- 
burg, |. Mrs R. Woodburn, Sewickleyville, 5. 

ew Jersey.—Per Rev. D. V. McLean, D.D., 
Preeb. ch. Red Bank, 87.60; People of Leedsville 
and vicinity, 45—132.60. Baptistand M. E. chs, 
Mullica Hill, per N. E. Stralloro, 21.07. Presb. 
church, Blairstown, per John C. Johnson, 7@. A 
Friend, Trenton, 5. Miss Julia McNeely, per J. 
T. Johnston, Washington, 5. A Friend, New 
Brunswick, per Rev. W. T. Beatty, 6.60. George 
K. Mariner, Belvidere, |. 

Delaware.—Velaware City Bank, 10@. Ladies’ 
Soluier’s Aid Soc. ef Union M. E cb. of Wilminug- 
ton, 18. Coll’n at Hanover St. ch. Wilmington, 
per Rev. William Aikman, 45.77. 

New York.—Cong'a of Cambridge, per Rev. 
William E. Short. $13.40. Ch. of the Evangelist, 
Oswego, per Rev. M. Gallagher, 20. Duncan Lag- 

art, Treas. Soldier's Aid Fund, York, 7; United 

resb. ch. York, per Jas. Melintyre, 32.30—39 30. 
Church coll'n, Andover, per Kev. F. Sherer, 10.50. 
United Presb. ch. East Greenwich, 53. Miss Eliza 
Culbert, Phelps, 1¢; Miss Isabella C. Faries, do. 
10; Miss Auna Culbert, do. Colle ata 


social gathering, Fish Lake Water Cure, per Rev. 
Johao Taylor. 13. Ladies’ Aid Soc. Dryden, 
per Rev. A. McDougall, 15. Mrs. 0. B. F., Bing- 


ampton, 5. M. E. ch. Andover, 5. 
hode Island.—A Lady, Newport, per Major 
Cranston, 10. 
Connecticut.—Cong’'l eh. Brookfield. per Rev. P. 
H. Hollister, 20. College St. Cong'l Sab. School, 
New Haven, 20. A Friend. Winsted, 10. 
Mary/and.—Mre. Lizzie Parrott, 5. 
Virgema.—Friends in French Creek, West Vir- 
inia, per Miss Hattie Morgan, 5. William Edie, 
atnes River, 5. ~ 
The West.—\et Presb. ch. New Albany, Ind., 
150 75; 2d do. do. do. 144.65; 3d do. do. do. 43 05; 
Wesley Chapel Meth. ch. do. do. 26.45; Centenary 
do. do. do. do. 44.40; Epis. church do. do. 17.15— 
126.55. L. P. Fisher, San Francisco, Cal. 100, 
J. W. Gates, Wis. Unarge, IL 5. 
Unkngea.—Mrs. C. Serack, per Mrs. Joseph 
Parker, 20. 
army and Navy.—A soldier at the front, Army 
of the Potomac, 20. Contn of Soldiers at Keile 
Pla, per Rev H. A. Spencer, 14.50. A 
ith Rest Pa Vol & Total, $21,529 74. Amount 
reviously acknowledged, $533,591.43. Tutal, 


ju8,424.22. 
JOSEPII PATTERSON, 
Treasvn«r Cunisttas 
Western Bank, Philadelphia 


STORES. 

The United States Christian Commission 
leave to ackuowledge the receipt of the following 
additional stores up June 22, 1864: 

Philade!/phia.—| package, Mrs. Stoddard ; ks, 
Harry A. Brittan; 2 jars, Thomas Wattson & Sons; 
24 dozen Jamaice ginger, 4c, Thomas H. Powers. 


eld Assoc.; do. | box, Sab. 
Sch. let Presb. eb. 
Pennsylvania.— Brownsburg, 2 boxes, 1 bassel, 


| 


Ladies. Bridgeport—1 box. Ladias’ Aid Society. 
Cheltenham—15 shirts, Ladies’ Aid See. Lancas- 
ter—6 boxes, 1 barrel, | keg, Patriot Dacghters. 
Middlesex—1 box, 1 package, Union Aid Sreiety. 
Williamsport—t box, Soldier’s Aid Soc. Christ ch. 
Kingston 2 boxes. Ladies’ Chris.Com. Towands 
box, Ladies’ Aid Soc. Orwell—1 box. Ladies’ 
Aid Soc. Cashtown—1 bundle, Ms. Christian 
Mumma. Mooresburg—1l box. Waynesburg, 
— co.)—2 barrels, Honeybrook Aid Society, 

otter’s Mills—1 box, U. P. Cadwallader. Lock 
Haven—I box. Erio—2 boxes, Soldier's Aid 

New Jersey.—Wvodbury—! box, Miss May Lord, 
Raritan—Reading matter, value 980, Reformed 
Protestant Dutch ch. Mount Holly—1 boa, Sol- 
dier’s Vol. Aid. Soc. 

New York.—New York, 10 packages, Com. 8. 
C.C.; 1 box, Stitt & Underhill; ys Board of 
Pu. Ref. Prot. Dut. ch. Buffalo—5 packages, 
Com. U. S. C. C.; 17 boxes, Ladies’ Chris. Com. 
Candor—1l box, Soldier's Aid Soe. Brockport— 
box, | page, Ladies’ Chria. Com. Weat Troy— 
6 boxes, Ladies’ Army Aid Sec. West Hebron— 
1 box, Ladies’ Aid Society. White Creek—1 box, 
2 barrels, Citizens. Buskirk’s Bridge—2 barrels, 
Citizens. Troy—3 barrels, 3 boxes, Branch U. 8. 
C.C. Rochester—4 boxes, do. do. Albany—1 box, 
do. do. Waterford—1 keg, barrel, 2 boxes, 
dier's Aid Soe. 

Massachusetta.—Roston—5 packages, 107 boxes, 
Army Com. ¥.M.C A. Grant y—!I barrel. 

Maine.—YVortland—6 boxes, Branch U. 8. CC. 

Rhode Island. — Providence —1 box, Branch 
U. 8. C. C. ‘ 

Connecticut. — New Haven—1 box, Ladies. 
Harttord—3 barrels, Soldier's Aid Soe. 

Ohio —Cincinnati—5 packages. Com. U. 8. C. C0 
boxes, Army Committee 

c.C 


Unknorwn.—1 box pads, reading, &c.; 2 boxes 
dried fruit, and baudages: 1 keg vinegar; 1 bar- 
rel dried rusk; 1 barrel dried fruit; 1 box dried 
fruit; 1 keg dried fruit. 

Many other contributions are acknowledged in 
the various religious weeklies. 

The Christian Commission has now over two 
hundred delecates at work at the front. Among 
them are soine of tho first clergymen and physi- 
cians of the country. Stores have been forwarded 
to these in very large quantities. We must still, 
however, continue our urgent appeal to our 
friends to pour into our reoms the best things 
they can gather for the sick and wounded. The 
ladies of the senior class of Mouat Holyoke Fe- 
male Seminary, in Massachusetts. and of a Semi- 
nary in Galesburg, Illinois, have given up their 
class-badge at the close of their years of study, 
and sent the money instead to the Commission. 
How many all over the land, im their various 
walks of life. will imitate these self-denying 
examples? Send stores to 

GEORGE H. STUART, 
Cuarrman Caristiay Commission, 
No. 11 Bank Street, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION.— 
The First Anniversary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States will be held on Wednesday 
néxt, the 6th inst., commenting at half-past 10 
o'clock, A. M., in the Trin‘ty Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Eighth strect above Race, Philadelphia. 
The object of this meeting will be to discuss and 
ado; t measures for most cileetually securing such 
amendments to the Constitution of the Uni 
States a3 are contemplated by the Association, 
viz: — ‘Acknowledging Almighty God as the 
source of all authority and power in Civil Gov- 
ernment, the Lord Jesus Christ as the Governor 
among the nations, and his Revealed Will as the 
Supreme Law of the Land.” 

As this will be a Mass Convention of Christian 
people favourable to this object, the Committee 
cordially invite all such, without reference to 
their denominational connections, to unite in 
this meeting, and aid in furthering the object 
contemplated. 

Jous ALexanper, Esq., Chairman. 

Rev. Joun Doveras, D.D., Sceretary. 

Rev. G. W. Muserave, D.D., 
Rev. J. H. A. Douserorr, D.D., 
Rev. J. G. Butruer, D.D, 
Tromas Esq., 
Taowas Latimer, Esq., 
Tuomas T. Mason, Esq., 
Marrin Esq., 
Acyew, Esq, 


of 
“noe 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Broad Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia.—The 
usual Monthly Sabbath Evening service will be 
held to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, the 3d inst. 
Services to commence at 8 o'clock. 


GERMANTOWN SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU snCH.—Services in this Church to-morrow 
(Sabbath) Morning and Evening, 3d inst. at the 
—— hours, by the pastor, Kev. Prentiss De 

euve. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT AND MISSION 
SOCIETY. — The Sixtieth Meeting in beh 
of this Society will te held im the Church 
the Intercessor, Spring Garden street below 
Broad, Philadelphia, te-merrew (Sabbath) Eve- 
ning, 3d inst., at Se’clock. The Rev. R. A. Car- 
den, D.D., Rev. H. Goddard, D.D., and others, 
will take part in the exercises. 


Jossra H. Seuasiner, 
929 Chestnut Btreet. 
‘ 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
next stated of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia will be held in the Sixth Church, 
on Tuesday, July 5th. at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

W. M. Rice, Stated Clerk. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The next stated meeting of the Central 
Looe ge | of Philadelphia will be held in Trinity 
Church, Frankford Road, Philadelphia, on Mon- 
day, July 4th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. Reports as to 
the payment of church debts wid! be called for. 

_ J. Evwarps, Stated Clerk. 


Now Complete 
IN TWO VOLUMES, 


Dr. Bethune's Great Work. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON THE 
HEIDELBERG CATECHISIM. 
BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D.D 


Two Crow Ocravo, (Rivensips Evt- 
ow Tixntap Partr. 


Price per Volume, $2.25. 


This was the great life-work of the late Dr. 
Bethune, and will romaim a monument of his 
thorough scholarship, the elassical purity and 
beauty of his style, and, abeve all. his deep and 
abiding piety. 

From tha New York Observer. 


When the hev. Dr. Bethune, whose memory 
is yet greem aud Mugrant im the Church, was 
about to leave this country, he committed his 
insuuscripte te a few friends, giving them discre- 
tionary power with regard te their publication. 
Among them was the great work of his life; in 
his opinion, the werk, aad teat from which he 
ho the most uselulnuces while he lived, and 
after he was dead, if it sheuld then be given to 
the press. This work was bis course of lectures 
on the Catechism of the Uhurch in which he 
was a burning and shining light. 

Dr. Bethune gave to this duty the strength of 
his intellect, the riches of his learning, aud the 
fruits of his largest labour. His mind was on 
of the rarest in its censtruction and furniture. 
Few men of genius combined, in such fine pro- 
portions, the imaginative faculty with the power 
of close reasouiug aud critical analysis. His 
mental eye penetrated the subject betore him 
with keen perceptive power, and he had the 
happiest abity to bring out the results of bis 
owy observation so a8 tv make them palpable te 
the ordimary mind. 

From the Congregationalist. 

These Lectures wre characterized by great and 
honest fervour of tuith, and they exhivit those 
graces of style of Which their distinguished au- 
tuor Was so perfect a master, so lar as their sub- 
jeets gave scope to his rhewric; and they will 
be extensively and permanently valued, vot 
merely a3 mementoes of Lim, bul 4s coutaipin 
great intri.sic value, as expounding the fa 
euce delivered tue 

From the Christian Intellivencer. 
To thia choice Cetechism Dr. Bethune hag 
iven bis noble powers in theis selected order. 
And the friends of Dr. Bethune, who treasure 
the memory of Lis rare and thrilling eloquence, 
will Gud the very wues of bis voice recaiied, as 
they feel threughout all these lectures the pulsa- 
tion of a beart filled with Lurning zeal and fer- 
vid devotion to the good of souls, aud te the glory 
of God. 


SHELDON & CO., 
Publishers, 
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LETTER FROM PARIS, 


The Rev. Professor E. Emerson, who 
has been residing for more than a year 
past in Paris, sends us the following: 


It is known to your readers, that in 
March last, the Consistory of the Nation- 
ol French Church, in Paris, felt itself 
obliged to remove the younger Mr. Co 
querel from his position as one of the 
pastors of that Church, on account of 
his alleged heresies in teaching doc- 
trines contrary to the standards of the 
National Church of France. Mr. Co- 
guerel strongly protested his orthodoxy, 
and bis friends, in the secular journals, 
raised the cry of persecution. The 
Opinione Nationale, in particular, de- 
nounced the action of the Consistory 
as unjust, bigoted, and a gross violation 
of the rights of religious freedom. 

Mr. Coquerel has lately published his 
“Profession of Faith,” in a small pam- 
phiet of sixteen pages; and I now make 
a literal translation from it of such pas- 


- sages as will give a fair idea of the doc- 


digal. 


trines he bas held and taught. He 
says:—“I hope to convince you, that 
be who has been your pastor is to-day, 
more than ever, Christian, Protestant, 
and liberal. 1st. Concerning God, Ihave 
endeavoured to teach you to believe in 
a God present in the works of creation; 
and I have recalled to your remembrance 
the words of Paul—‘In him we live, 
and move, and have our being.’, He is 


a God present in providence, governing 


the world—active in all things, without 
ceasing, by his Spirit and his actions; 
present also in the conscience, speaking 
within us. I have endeavoured to bring 
to your knowledge the God of Jesus 
Christ, who is our Father; but he is 
not the Eternal, taking vengeance—the 
terrific God of the Israelites. He is the 
Father of all men—a Father to the pro- 
2d. Religion is the ensemble of 
the relations which ought to exist be- 
tween us and God. 3d. It is not possi- 
ble, without error, to suppose that man 
is exempt from moral evil. Man is a 
sinner. We cannot turn to God of our- 
selves; a Saviour is necessary; and this 
Saviour is Jesus Christ. 4th. As to the 
work of this Saviour, I have not taught, 
I confess, the dogmas which they call 
substitution, vicarious satisfaction, or eXx- 
piation by blood. I have not taught 
that we need to be saved from chastise- 
ment—a doctrine which fails equally of 
profundity, o* moral value, and of truth. 
All chastisemenc coming from God, is a 
benefit, and is-intended to ameliorate 
Jesus, by his life and his death, by his 
instructions and example, by the influ- 
ence he exerted over his contemporarics 
and over the wen of the future, has com- 
municated to human nature a new life. 


It is by this power Jesus saves the 


world. He has announced pardon; he 
has manifested it, and assured it to men. 
He has made to man the mighty revela- 
tion that because God is holy, he is not 
willing that man should be lost; that 
because God is holy, he is unwilling to 
punish, and only punishes us to make us 
better. 5th. I have never taught that 
Jesus Christ is God. Christ aever said 
he was God. I have taught what Christ 
himself taught, when he said, and said 
again, ‘I am the Son of God.’ Christ 
has shown us how it is possible for us 
to serve God He is the type, the 
model; as Pilate said, ‘Behold the 
man!’ 6th. Concerning doctrines, I have 
not said ‘ Voila le dogme.’ Nobody dog- 
matized less than Jesus Christ. He has 
shown, in the most precise manner, what 
is essential in religion. He said, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength, and thy neighbour as thyself ;’ 
and he added that this was a summary 
of the law, and the most important of 
our duties. I am astonished often at 
hearing it said, that love is not the most 
essential, but this or that doctrine. Was 
Jesus wrong or right? Could any ene 
have said to him, ‘Master, you are mis- 
taken; to love God and our neighbour 
is not the essential—but it is to believe 
in such and such a manner—to adopt 
such doctrinal formulas—to repeat, with- 
out hesitation, certain theological deduc- 
tions, very complicated, and very ab- 
stract.’ Tth. I am accused of being an 
infiael, because I am not frightened at 
erroncous opinions concerning Christ 
and religion. But I prefer that Christ 
should be erroneously received than alto- 
gether neglected. 8th As to the Scrip- 
tures, I have not taught that each word 
has the same valuc. I have taught 


that there is an essential gradation to |. 


be maintained between different portions 
of the sacred collection—(recueil sacré.) 
The Old Testament, which contains 
some admirable, some sublime words, 
is, after all, the religion of the Israelites, 
and not ours. Jesus, on the Mount, 
said, and repeated, ‘You have heard 
that it has been said to your fathers— 
but I say unto you.’ And who had 
spoken to their fathers? — Moses, the 
Prophets, and God from Sinai. The 
instructions of Moses and the Prophets 
were good for the Jews—were good for 
that time, but are not sufficient for 
Christianity. It is the same in the 
New Testament between Jesus and the 
Apostles. What an infinite distance 
there is between the noble words of 
Jesus, full of the simplicity of God, and 
the impetuous, eloquent, but often ob- 
scure, involved, difficult, and less rich 
words of the apostle Paul! And com- 
paring Pau! with himself, who would 
exchange his marvellous eulogy on 
Charity, for such or such dificult deduc- 
tion, where Paul borrows from the Rab- 
bins their habit of taking, as a type, 


some personage in the Old Testament, 


and employing it to develope laborious 
comparisons between this person and 
Jesus? It is then necessary to draw a 
distinction. But, by recognizing this 
gradation, will the word perish in our 
hands? Certainly not. There reigns 
in all the New Testament, and also in 
the Old, a grand whisper, or breathing 
of God (un grand souffle de Dieu), But 


his oyes shut. Let us remember what 
an English philosopher has said—that 
to be willing to use revelation, while 
making reason abdicate, is to use a tele- 
scope with eyes closed. 9th. As to 
liberty of conscience, to say, as a famous 
Doctor, Credo quia absurdum, is to dis 
miss our intelligence. This is quite im- 
possible. We say of absurdity, ‘I can- 
not believe it.’ If we fight, if we seek, 
if we pray, the gospel will be sufficient 
for us to find in it whatever our souls 
have-need of.” 

He finally closes with the following 
passage, in. which he very properly 
places himself in company with New 
England Unitarianism: 

“It is necessary to prove to the 
Church and to the world, that liberal 
Christianity—such as Channing in Ame- 
rica, Samuel Vincent in France, and 
Bunsen in Germany—have preached; 
such as, at this moment, they are begin- 
ning in England to preach on all sides. 
It is necessary to prove that this liberal 
Christianity is—not, as they pretend, a 
philosophy, or a theology—but a reli- 
gion; and not a certain kind of reli- 
gion, but Christianity; not a certain 
form of Christianity, but its form the 
most legitimate, the most pure, and the 
most hopeful for the future.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Hospital Work of the United States 
Christian Commission. 


' There are nearly fifteen thousand 
wounded soldiers in the hospitals of 
Washington, each hospital having from 
three hundred to two thousand. The 
chaplains have much clerical duty to 
perform, such as the registry of deaths, 
writing to friends of the deceased, and 
the care of the mails, and they are there- 
fore able to minister only to the extreme 
eases. They cannot visit from cot to 
cot, especially in the larger hospitals. 

The Christian Commission secks to 
supplement their work. One or more 
delegates are assigned to each hospital. 
They visit every man, and speak a word 
of cheer, and, where circumstances al- 
low, speak to them of their spiritual in- 
terests. They find many Christians to 
encourage—inany anxious souls to di- 
rect to the Lamb of God, some of whom 
go and are healed. They find but very 
few who do not lend a ready car. In 
most cases, there is an eagerness to 
listen that is surprising. They carry 
the word of God, and the printed page, 
and give to all who wish to receive. 
They also give such comforts as the 
Government or friends do not provide, 
but always with the consent of the sur- 
geon. They seck to assist the chaplains, 
not to supersede them, working under 
their direction—and in all instances do 
they have their hearty assent and wel- 
come. These devoted men rejoice in 
the aia the Commission renders them in 
their work. The same welcome is also 
received from the surgeons. The sol- 
diers recognize the badge as one they 
saw when first wounded, and often do 
they exclaim, “God bless the Christian 
Commission! they saved my life.” 
Many refer to its ministry as instrumen- 
tal in their eonversion. 

This work has been organized since 
the present campaign commenced, and 
needs fifty men, that it may be done 
thoroughly and systematically, as is de- 
sired. A similar work is done at Alex- 
andria, where there are from six to ten 
thousand wounded men. 

Will not the churches of the North 
pray that the Lord will continue to bless 
these labours, as he is now doing? Let 
them pray, as well as send all supplies 
needed for the sick and the suffering, 
This is but a small return for what they 
have suffered, and must still suffer for 
us, and that cheerfully. 


For tho Presbyterian. 


HOW LOVE I THY LAW. 


Can you conceive of a gredterdestitu- 
tion than a home without a Bible in it? 
No Christian directory to guide the 
family through a world full of dangers 
to the only safe haven. Yet there are 
thousands of such houscholds in our 
land, and the saddest of all is, that they 
do not feel their want—they do not care 
to have it supplied. There are many 
who, if they did possess it, could not 
read it, and many, alas! who, though 
they have both the means and ability, 
have not the heart for it. It is in vain 
that there is “a price put into their 
hands to get wisdom.” 

“QO, how sad, that those will not hear 
who can bear,” was the exclamation of 
a deaf woman who punctually attended 
the sanctuary, and whose pious heart 
was pained by the frivolity and inatten- 
tion of so many in the house of God. 

“If you were suddenly to be stricken 
blind,” asked one young lady of another, 
“what would you regret most in connec- 
tion with the affliction?” 

“TI should regret that I knew by heart 
so little of the Holy Scriptures,” was the 
instant reply. 

Surely her regret would be more wor- 
thy of an immortal spirit, than that of 
another young lady who, distressed in 
view of such a probable affliction, set 
about storing her mind with long ex- 
tracts from the poets, of any thing but 
a religious character. 

A poor prisoner sat all through the 
dreary days and nights in a dark cell, 
except a few moments every day, when 
a light was brought with his food. Most 
eagerly he seized those precious moments 
to read a chapter in his Bible, as he could 
easily take his food in the dark. What 
a comfort, no doubt, those precious 
glimpses of God’s truth were to his 
weary body and soul. 

No doubt all are familiar with the 
story of the poor blind girl who had 
learned to read with ber fingers the 
raised letters which are such a blessing 
to that afflicted class. The hard coarse 
work to which her poverty compelled 
her, so impaired the sensibility, that sne 
could not read her Bible as formerly, and 


man has no right to read the Bible with | in her distress she took a pen-knife, and 


THE 


removed the skin from the ends of her 
fingera Soon, however, the healed 
surface became more insensible than 
ever, and in a paroxysm of anguish, she 
pressed her lips on the precious pages, 
as she bade farewell to it as she thought 
for ever. What a thrill of joy went 
through her heart, when she read with 
her lips the words, “ Gospel according to 
Mark.” ‘¥rom that time onward, the 
precious book became more constantly 
her companion than ever before, just as 
all treasures arc more dear to us when we 
have been in great danger of losing them. 
O, while life, and health, and time 
are given us, Ict us make it our first 
concern to have the word of God dwell 
in us richly. E. L. M. 


LET IT PASS. 
Let former grudges 


Be not swift to take offence ; 
Let it pass. 
Anger is a foe to sense ; 
Let it pass. 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long ; 
Rather sing this cheery song— 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


Strife corrodes the purest mind; 
Let it pass. 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass. 
Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without repxmeve ; 
’Tis the noble who forgive. 
‘Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


Echo not an angry word; 
Let it pass. 
Think how often you have erred; 
Let it pass 
Since our joys must pass away, 
Like the dew-drops on the spray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay? 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


If for goou you've taken ill, 
Let it pass 
O! be kind and gentle still ; 
Let it pass. 
Time at last makes all things straight; 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 


Bia your anger .o depart; 
Let it pass. 
Lay these homely words to heart, 
Let it pass. 
Follow not the giddy throng ; 
Better ta be wronged than wrong; 
Therefofe sing the cheery song— 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 
—New York Observer. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHURCH IN LAMINGTON, 
NEW JERSEY. 


Messrs. Editors—I was gratified, some 
months since, by reading in the Presby- 
ferian a brief history of the church at 
Lamington, Hunterdon county, New 
Jersey, and its wonderful efficiency, not 
only in gathering into its fold the lambs 
of the flock, but in raising up sach a host 
of able men to proclaim the glorious gos- 
pel of Christ as the McDowells, Ilenrys, 
Sutphens, Blauvelts, &c. Truly, it has 
been as a fountain from which streams 
have flowed to bless the world. On 
reading that statement, the question 
must have arisen in many minds, What 
secret influence has been owned of God 
for such mighty results? ‘To me it only 
bore evidence of the faithfulness of a 
covenant-kecping God to his promise— 
Those that honour me, I will bonour. 
My father being a birth-right member of 
that church, (brought up under the min- 
istry of the Rev. Mr. Boyd, for whom he 
cherished the highest veneration,) it was 
my privilege, in carly life, to make fre- 
quent visits to Lamington, and the as- 
sociations connected with those visits 
are filled with pleasant memories, and 
among the most hallowed of my youth. 
The present pastor, the Rev. W W 
Biauvelt, D.D., had then just entered 
upon his long and useful pastorate; and 
although there was no unusual interest 
in religion, it was apparent that “God 
was as the dew unto Isracl.” The 
ehurch was the centre of attraction, 
the members of which seemed living 
members, united by one bond—love to 
Christ. Religion was not a name: it 
was a principle, a power—its light radi- 
ated from every home. It is worthy of 
record, that in every family connected 
with that church with whom I mingled, 
family worship was maintained, and no 
business was too pressing to deter from 
its sacred duties. At the house of a dear 
widowed friend, whose husband had 
long been a ruling elder in the church, a 
prayer-meeting was held every Satur- 
day evening, and had been many, many 
years—(I think my friend said forty 
years)—perfectly simple in its arrange- 
ment, but O how potent in its results! 
As the shades of evening drew on, the 
little table was brought out, a Bible and 
a hymn-book or two placed on it, a few 
neighbours assembled, among whom I 
well recollect the venerable form of Ben- 
jamin McDowell, (brother of the late 
Dr. McDowell, of your city,) who, with 
the three sons of my widowed friend, 
sustained that meeting. As might be 
expected, the blessing of Obededom 
rested upon that house. It was the 
privilege of that mother in Israel to sit 
down at the Lord’s table surrounded 
by all her children, (seven in number,) 
not one missing lnk in that golden 
chain! For those in heaven, and those 
on earth, but one communion made. Is 
it any wonder, when the flame was thus 
fanned and kept burning through the 
week, at the home-altar and the prayer- 
meeting, that the Sabbath should be hail- 
ed with joy? It was truly a delight. 

Early on the morning of the Sabbath, 
the long wagon, with its white cover, 
alike a protection from the sun and the 


rain, was drawn up tothe door of the 
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farm-house; two or three chairs, placed 
in it for the older members of the family, 
while a few bunches of clean straw 
served as seats for the younger ones, and 
we wended our way, some three miles, 
to the house of God. From the quict 
appearance of the farm-houses we 
passed, and the long train of white- 
covered wagons, I was led to fancy that 
all the inhabitants of the dwellings of 
Jacob, were on their way to Zion. No 
magnificent structure, imposing services, 
or musical entertainment attracted that 
throng of worshippers. The church was 
plain, neat edifice; the truth was. 
preacuecd in its purity and simplicity; 
and the eminently social manner of the 
pastor, gave one a very home-fecling. 
The singing was led by a precentor, 
the whole congregation joining heartily. 
After the morning service, a short in- 
termission ensued, during which we ex- 
changed a few friendly greetings; took 
& stroll into the graveyard, to visit the 
resting-places of beloved kindred, who 
were sleeping sweetly in Jesus; then 
returned to the sanctuary to enjoy a 
second service. “The word of the 
Lord was precious in those days.” 
More than thirty years have elapsed 
since that time; many, with whom I took 
sweet converse, and went to the house of 
God in company, have entered that New 
Jerusalem, “where congregations ne’er 
break up, and Sabbaths never end.” 
But that faithful under-shepherd who 
broke the bread of life to them, now 
breaks it to their children and children’s 
children. I have more than once been 
gladdened by the announcement in the 
Presbyterian of a powerful work of grace 
in the Lamington church. God has not 
only abundantly blessed him in his min- 
istry, but in his family, by giving him 
three sons who dedicated themselves to 
the work of the ministry. Two have en- 
tered upon their fields of labour, and one 
is not, for God took him. M. B. A. 


For the Presbyterian. ‘ 


PROVIDENCE. 


Messrs. Editors—It was some time in 
February last, I believe, that a lady in 
street, Philadelphia, enclosed a re- 
ceipt for the Presbyterian to a poor minis- 
ter somewhere oul here in south-western 
Iowa, and folded in the letter a green- 
back, with sundry kind wishes for the 
minister, and some thoughtful inquiries 
after his welfare. The facts were, the 
minister and his family were in need, and 
quite destitute; he had appealed to his 
church and laid before them his necessi- 
ties, and, as a result of his appeal, he 
had received a solitary dollar! The 
next day being Sabbath, a collection was 
taken for commissioners’ fund, and fal- 
ling short of the assessment, the minis- 
ter contributed his mite—the fraction of 
a dollar—of the dollar he had received. 
A friend, who stood at his elbow, re- 
marked, it is not your duty to contribute 
any thing. The minister replied, “It is 
my privilege, and I must sow if I ex- 
pect to reap; and I amin need of 
reaping something soon.” The next 
day, Monday, the letter was received 
containing receipt and money The 
poor man opened the letter and read it, 
and dropped upon his knees, and with 


tears in his eyes, he thanked God for 


the assistance he had received. And 
then he sat down, and expressed in 
the best way he could, his gratitude to 
his benefactress, adding something to 
this effect :—“ But, although we are very 
poor, yet you need give yourself no un- 
easiness about our temporal affairs, see- 
ing we serve a Master who can touch 
the hearts of his people at a distance of 
twelve hundred miles, and induce them 
to administer to our wants.” The next 
time the minister visited that little 
church, he called en his wealthy friend, 
and related the circumstances to him 
and his lady, a woman of exemplary 
piety, and one who delights to observe 
the workings of Providence in behalf of 
his people. The miaister noticed the 
big tears standing in the cyes of both 
the gentleman and lady. After the 
morning service was over, he was in- 
vited to dine with this family, an invi- 
tation which he cordially aceepted; and, 
during the course of the afternoon, the 
lady kindly presented him with a bill— 
a valuable bill—and again the minister 
was melted with gratitude. What in- 
vestment, thought he, could I make of 
the little money God has given me, that 
would produce so bountiful and so 
speedy a return; here is nearly fifty 
fold in three weeks! These facts were 
laid before the officers of a neighbouring 
church, when pledging the salary to 
their minister, with the remark—none 
of us is any poorer for what we do for 
Christ; and they at once cheerfully 
added one hundred dollars to what they 
were about to pledge. Surely God’s 
blessing was upon the widow’s gift. 


Yours truly, W. M. 8. 


- 
For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon met in 
Philipsburg, Centre county, on Tuesday, 
May 14. Among the items of business 
transacted, the following may be noticed, 
viz:—The dissolution of the pastoral rela- 
tion between the Rev. John Moore and the 
church of Williamsburg; the ordination of 
Mr. W. O. Wright, and bis installation as 

tor of the churches of Philipsburg and 
Morris; the licensing of Messrs. W. E. 
Ijams and J. E. Kearns to preach the gos- 
pel, and the dissolution of the pastoral rela- 
tion between the Rev. G. Van Arsdalen 
and the church of Upper Tuscarora. The 
Rev. John Moore was dismissed to connect 
with the Central Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
In connection with Mr. Moore’s dismissal, 


the following was passed: 
Resolved, That Presbytery have confidence 
in the qualifications of the Rev. John Moore 


to teach and conduct such a school as that 
of which he is about to take o—_ and 
commend his Female Seminary at Mantua, 
Philadelphia, to the patronage of those who 
have daughters to 
Presbytery adjourned, to meet at McCul- 
lough’s Mills, Middle Tuscarora, on Thurs- 
day, August 11th, at ten o'clock. 
D. H Barron, Recording Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE REV. SYLVANUS HAIGHT. 


Messrs. Editors—Many of your read- 
ers have seen recently, with mournful 
interest, a notice of the death of the 
Rev. Sylvanus Haight; and will gladly 
find, in the columns of the Presbyterian, 
some brief account of his life and labours. 
Ile was formerly, for a time, settled in a 
church of which your correspondent is 
now the stated supply. That the latter 
should do something to commemorate 
the long and useful ministry of one of 
his own pulpit predecessors, is certainly 
not inappropriate. 

Sylvanus Haight was born July 23, 
1776, in Phillipstown, Putnam county, 
New York. The Revolutionary war had 
just commenced, and its stirring scenes 
impressed themselves deeply upon his 
memory and his heart, giving a peeuliar 
earnestness to bis patriotism. Of Gen- 
eral Washington, whose headquarters 
were at one time in his father’s house, 
he retained a distinct recolleetion. Lis 
first public performance was a funeral 
oration on the “ Father of his Country,” 
delivered before the faculty and students 
of Union College, at the request of his 
classmates. 

After graduation at collegg, Mr. Haight 
commenced the study of law. Soon, how- 
ever, a change in his views and convic- 
tions determined him to prepare for the 
gospel ministry, to which he was or 
dained, probably, in 1802, while preach- 
ing at Somers, New York. About a 
year later, he settled in the Presbyterian 
church of Galway, in the same State, 
where he laboured with great earnest- 
ness and success till 1810. This was 
then a frontier field, and its evangelical 
cultivation required much toil, endurance, 
and self-denial. From these the young 
pastor did not shrink, and his work in 
the Lord was crowned with an abun- 
dant blessing. As the fruit of that pas- 
torate, some six hundred souls were 
added, upon profession, to the Church. 
He was afterwards, for about twenty- 
two years, settled in the Congregational 
church of Wilton, Connecticut, where, 
also, his ministry was very successful, 
and. he was associated with many de- 
voted gospel labourers of New England, 
of whom Dr. Nathaniel Hewit alone now 
survives. Those were times oF wide- 
spreading revivals, with which origin- 
ated some of the most important Chris- 
tian enterprises of our age and country — 
among them the work of Missions, and 
the temperance reformation. In advan- 
cing these enterprises, and in every good 
work, Mr. Haight took an active part. 
Ilis zeal and earnestness in his Master’s 
service were remarkable. ‘“ No one who 
listened to him in those days of his 
manly vigour, can ever forget the ring- 
ing voice, the gloaming eye, the impas- 
sioned gesture, and the countenance 
radiant with holy fire, which thrilled 
and warmed the hearts of his hearers, 
and left a deep and solemn awe” upon 
the minds of all. For a season, during 
the war of 1812, he served as a chap- 
lain in the American army. , 

In advocating his views of truth and 


duty, Mr. Haight was singularly con- 


scientious, unselfish, and self-sacrificing. 
Whatever he thought right principle 
demanded, he would unhesitatingly 
attempt, and pursue with little regard 
to consequences, especially as to his 
private temporal interests. If he erred 
in judgment, it seemed to be ever for 
the sake of some good cause, and to the 
injury of his own worldly estate. In 
more than one case, his relations as a 
pastor, otherwise comfortable, were bro- 
ken up by his unflinching zeal for tem- 
perance; and what with such troubles, 
and a liberality sometimes, perhaps, ex- 
cessive, his little property, which would 
have effectuelly secured him from want, 
was all sacrificed. But his trust in the 
gracious Master whom he served was, 
apparently, undoubting. Whatever ap- 
prehensions for the future support of 
himself and his family he may at any 
time have entertained, they seem to 
have been shut up in his own bosom. 
And his confidence was not disappointed. 
Although at times reduced to painful 
straits, his bread and water were never 
permitted to fail. “ Perplexed, but not 
in despair;” “cast down, but not de- 
stroyed,” he passed through many trials, 
ever blessing the faithfulness of a cove- 
nant-keeping God and Saviour. 

Leaving Wilton in 1832, he laboured 
for about fourteen years in various 
places—among the rest, in the Presby- 
terian churches of Pottsville, Port Car- 
bon, Manayunk, Norriton, and Provi- 
dence, Pennsylvania, and Columbus, 
New Jersey. Every where he maai- 
fested the same zeal, and the same spirit 
of self-sacrifice in his Master's service; 
every where scems to bave been blessed 
in winning soulg to Christ. After the 
separation of the Old and New-school, 
in 1837-8, bis sympatbies led him to 
cast in bis lot witb the latter; but he 
was always a steadfast adherent of the 
old theology, and warmly advocated it 
in later controversies in New England. 
The temperance reformation, in which, 
with Dr Beecher and Dr. Hewit, he 
had been a pioneer, engaged to the last 
his earnest endeavours. 

Having reached the age of seventy, 
Mr. Haight returned to Fairfield county, 
Connecticut, to spend his declining 
years amidst the scenes of his longest 
former pastorate. For more than four- 
teen months he now served the Congre- 
gational church of Bethel, in that county; 
afterwards, for something over three 
years, preached at South Norwalk, where 
he continued to reside until the end of 
life. The infirmities of age were begin- 
ning to creep upon him, and a local 
malady subjected him to repeated attacks 
of excruciating pain; yet he retained a 
vigorous use of his faculties much longer 
than most persons of his years, and con- 
tinued to preach more or less, till within 
a month of his death. When past eighty- 
four, he was called to supply the vacant 
pulpit at Green Farms, and for about 
eighteen months preached there accept- 
ably and usefully, half the time twice of 
a Sabbath, driving six miles to the church. 


Mr. Haight’s devoted patriotism has 


been already alluded to. His political 
duties he performed as conscientiously 
and carefully as his duties to the 
Church; in fact, regarded the interests 
of Chureb and State as too intimately 
related to be properly dissevered in 
Christian effort. He was a regular at- 
tendant at the polls, having voted at 
every Presidential clection after the 
choice of Washington. The present 
mournful contest in which our country 
is engaged, awakened anew in his heart 
the glow ef patriotic fecling; and none 
mere warmly than he advocated the 
cause of the Union. 

lic “was an earnest student of tho 
prophecies. Those who heard him 


ber his glowing predictions of the latter 
day of glory, and his earnest advocacy 
of the missionary cause, as a means of 
preparing the way for the Saviour’s tri- 
umph over the powers of darkness.” 
“Within a few years past, his interest 
in these studies had been renewed, and, 
he had pursued them with great zeal, in 
connection with the passing events of 
the world’s history.” He “looked on 
our present bloody war as @ part of the 
grand drama predicted in Scripture, a6 
the baltle of the great day of God Al 
mignty. But his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and right, never for a 
moment wavered. The only ground on 
which he ever expressed a desire to live 
a few years longer was, that he would 
like to see the cause of God triumph.” 
Only about a fortnight before his 
death, Mr. Ilaigbt had visited New 
York, to mect a beloved grandson, and 
witness the review of a veteran Indiana 
regiment, in which the latter was a cap- 
tain. Ile had even planned, for the 
summer, an extensive tour to sec his 
children in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and at the West. But, unexpect- 
edly attacked with painful illness, and 
made aware that his end was near, he 
gave up all carthly plans and interests 
withou a struggle. “Ilis sufferings 
were at times very severe, but he bore 
them with exemplary patience, being 
perfectly resigned to the will of God, 
expressing the most confident assurance 
of his acceptance through the blood of 
Christ, and occasionally uttering expres- 
sions indicating bright and glorious 
visions opening to his view, of the world 
unseen. His last message to his chil- 
dren and friends was, to heed the testi- 
mony he had given all his life in favour 
of the religion of Jesus”—*“the great 
truths which he had so long been privi- 
leged to preach”—* and prepare to meet 
him in heaven.” “When his mind 
seemed to wandcr, he was often heard 
expatiating on the glories of heaven; 
now addressing brother ministers, and 
urging them to be faithful in rebuking 
sin; then talking of passing over Jor- 
dan, and going up to Jerusalem, naming 
one and another of the loved ones whom 
he saw on the banks. of. the river, and 
speaking of one ‘who appeared to have 
been wounded, and whose garments 
were stained with blood.’” - The 6th of 
April last witnessed his peaceful depar- 
ture from earth, “to appear before God 


thing.” 

Mr. Haight was twice married—first, 
in 1800, to Clarissa, daughter of. Dr. 
Samuel Barnum of North Salem, New 
York ; and again, in 1844, to Mrs. Rachel 
D. F. (Norris) Brush of Ridgebury, Con- 
necticut, who survives him. Le leaves 
two sons and four daughters, all by the 
former marriage. 


«*, Your correspondent has availed 
himself of two newspaper notices which 
he has met with, as well as of some ori- 
ginal information from other seurces. 

8. 


For the Presbyterian. 


UNION ORDINATION. 


Messrs. Editors—On Wednesday af- 
ternoon, June 22d, an ecclesiastical 


Congregational Church, Brooklyn, New 
York, for the purpose of examining, and, 
if deemed expedient, of ordaining, as a 
chaplain in the army, Mr. Jones, a re- 
cent student in New Haven Theological 
Seminary. The Reformed Dutch, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Congregational, and Old- 
school Presbyterian denominations were 
represented in the Council. The Rev. 
Dr. Buddington, Moderator of the Coun- 
cil, conducted the examination, which 
being deemed satisfactory, it was voted 
to proceed to the ordination in the even- 
ing. The services were held in Dr. 
Buddington’s church. The Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, preached the sermon; the 
Rev Dr Buddington offered the ordain- 
ing prayer; the Rev. Dr. Waterbury, of 
the Old-school Presbytery of Nassau, 
assisted in the laying 6n of hands, and 
delivered the charge to the chaplain; 
and the Rev. Mr. Taylor gave the right 
hand of fellowship. The Episcopal de- 
nomination was, of course, not repre- 
sented in the Council, though it is difi- 
cult to see why it might not as well have 
been, as the Old-school Presbyterian. 
The common platform, however, on 
which the representatives of the above- 
named denominations met, may be re- 
garded as a sign of their willingness to 
ignore former marked differences in 
matters of theological doctrine and ec- 
clesiastical polity, which so long have 
separated the denominations. To some, 
no doubt, though not to all, this will be 
a pleasing sign of the times. That the 
whole subject is worthy of varticular 
notice, no one will deny. 


derived from the way in which turf for fuel 
is placed to dry on its being cut; the sur- 
face of the ground is pared off, with the heath 
growing on it, and the heath is turned down- 
ward, and left some days in that state, that 
the earth may get dry before being carried 


away. It means, then, top side turf-way.— 
Gentleman's Magazine. — 


* 


preach fifty years ago, can well remem- |, 


without spot or wrinkle, or any such 


Couftcil was held in the Clinton Avenue | 


TOPSEY-TURVEY. 
When things are in are 
said to be topsey-turvey. is expression is 
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‘A nameless man amid a crowd 


July 2, 1864. 
LITTLE at FIRST, MIGHTY at LAST. 


A traveller through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree: 

Love sought its shades at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 


. And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 


_ To bask beneath its boughs; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place 
A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Among the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink— 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 

He passed again—and lo! the well, — 
By summers never dried, | 

Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues, 
And saved a life beside! 


A dreamer dropped a random thought; | 
'Twas old, and yet ’twas new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issues great, | 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall the word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart. 
A whisper on the tumult throwna— 
A transitory breath— 
I. raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 
0 germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 
Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 


»ofRUSALEM AT THE PERIOD OF 
THE GREAT SIEGE. 


On this subject, says the London Buildi 
News, a lecture was delivered at the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, in Conduit street, by J. 
Hawkins Simpson, Esq. 

The lecturer commenced by referring to 
the predictions of Jesus Christ as to the 


@ fall of Jerusalem, and proceeded to describe, 


at some length, the state of anarchy and 
reyolt in which Judea was thrown prior to 
the great siege of that famous city. He 
endorsed the opinion of those who con- 
sidered that the popular estimate of the size 
and population of Jerusalem at that period 
was utterly crroneous; instead of its being a 
city with a million of inhabitants, Mr. Simp- 
son gave calculations and statistics to show 
that the number of its ordinary citizens 
could not have exceeded 45,000, and showed 
that the fact of its being festival time when 
Titus reached Jerusalem was no proof any 
extra number of persons were shut up in 
the city, because it was expressly stated 
that Titus was most anxious that all should 
fly from the city who could doso. Having 
ced at the campaigns in the years 67, 
68, and 69, the lecturer entered into a de- 
scription of the city, which he explained on 
a large plan, of the siege works, with a 
beautiful painting of the Temple, as seen 
from the Mount of Olives. Jerusalem, 
said Mr. Simpson, standing more than 
2000 feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, oocupics two heights; the upper city, 
which was the highest crest, and Mount 
Zion, or Noriah, on which the Temple and 
fortress Antonia stood; the suburb Beretha, 
also containing two hills. This city was 
guarded from attack by precipices on the 
east, south, and west. It was divided into 
five or six distinctly fortified positions; its 
walls were of the most massive masonry 
imaginable, and were strengtheend by 164 
towers, of which 90 stood on the first wall; 
14 on the second; and 60 on the third. 
The walls were lofty, and contained stones, 
some of which were vot less than 35 feet 
long. Jcsephus had given lengthy descrip- 
tions of the four principal towers. The 
Psephine tower on the third wall was 
octagonal, and rose to a height of more 
than 10) feet, commanding a magnificent 
prospect {ruin its summit over the mountains 
of Moab to the east, and towards the Medi- 
terrancan on the west. The second tower, 
Hippicus, built by Herod the Great, who 
called it after a friend of his son, was 140 
feet high. Third, Phasacl, also built by 
Herod the Great, was called after his bro- 
ther, who was treacherously slain by the 
Parthians, reached the height of 167 fect. 
Fourth, Mariamne, built by Herod the 
Great for his first wife of that name, was 
More ornamental than the others, and rose 
to the height of 76 feet. Towering above 
all but the heights of the Upper City, the 
Temple combined the strength of a citadel 
with the beauty of a sacred edifice. The 
city was well supplied with water; a never- 
failing spring bubbled up into cisterns, 
excavated underneath the Temple area, the 
water of which served for purposes of ablu- 
tion connected with the imposing ceremo- 
nies of the Temple service, and then flowed 
into the two pools of Siloam. Water was 
also introduced by a subterranean channel 
from the upper springs of Gihon, in Heze- 
kiah’s reign; and Pontius Pilate brought a 
large supply into the city, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethlehem, by means of an 
ueduct on the western side. Recent ex- 
plorations induced them to believe that vast 
reservoirs existed beneath the surface, in 
several o:her localities within the walls. 
The water from near Bethlehem would pro- 
pably be cut off by an invading army. 

Mr. Simpson then described the different 
systems adopted in those days, of attacking 
fortified cities. He then proceeded to the 
siege by Titus. In order to advance close 
to the walls, the troops of Titus had to be 
protected overhead by hurdles and skins of 
animals, whilst they filled up the ditch at 
the foot of the wall with fascines (7. ¢., long 
bundles of sticks tied together.) When the 
ditch was filled, the Romans raised vast 
mounds, supported by stones and stakes, to 
a height nearly equal to that of the wall. 
These mounds were perpendicular on the 
side facing the rampart, but on the rear 
they were sloped enough to afford an easy 
ascent to the assailants. On these banks 
numerous towers were erected. The de- 
fenders tried to overthrow these construc- 
tions as fast as they were erected, and the 
mass of wood employed in their construction 
was egsily set on fire. Then the assailants 


batterit. The chambers dug by the Ro- 
mans under the walls were counter-mined b 
the Jews; while the engines of the 10t 
ion battered the Temple from the Mount 
of Olives. The Roman enzines cleared the 
walls of defenders; the massive wall crum- 
bled under the battering-ram “Nico” (or 
Victoriow,) and the mans entered 
through the bteach about the 1ldth of 
April. The Jews then retired behind the 
second wall, where, on the fifth day, they 
retreated, Titus too hastily entering the 
Lower City, which was filled with narrow, 
crooked streets, with 1000 picked men. 
Twe walls had fallen, but the vast Antonia 
and the Temple on the left of Titus, and 
on his right the tower.defended heichts of 
the Upper City, still defied the Roman 
Geneuak Titus desisted from his attack 
four days, hoping that famine might force 
the Jows to surrender. The nature of the 
fortifications against which Titus had next 
to raise his banks, was then described. 
The “Antonia,” as it was in the time of 
Christ, and at its destruction, was the work 
of Herod the Great. Opinions differed 
much as to its shape and proximity to the 
Temple. Perhaps it was (regarded from 
the outside) something like a vast square 
tower, nearly 70 feet high, with four towers 
at each corner; the tower of the south-east 
corner was made higher than the others, 
that the Roman garrison might overlook 
the temple—this tower was thought to have 
been 120 feet high. Probably there was, 
within the outer circle, a central tower or 
keep, built on a rock higher than the rest of 
the castle. On the north side the wall was 
protected by a deep fosse; which some 
considered to be the pool of Bethesda. 
Covered galleries connected Antonia with 
the Temple, and there were also under- 
ground passages through which the Ro- 
man might enter the Temple to quell 
any disturbance. This vast fortress had 
= luxury and convenience of a palace. 
The lecturer then described the works of 
the siege up to the time when Titus and 
the Council of War determined to reduce 
the inhabitants by starvation. The whole 
army was set to build a wall of circumvalla- 
tion; legion vied with legion and rank with 
rank. The wall began at the Roian.camp 
and went to the lower part of Bezetha; it 
then crossed the brook Kidron, ascended 
part of the Mount of Olives, ran along it in 
a southerly direction to the valley of Siloam 
and the Mount of Offence. Then it turned 
west, again crossed the Kidron, ascended the 
Mount of Evil Counsel, and, following the 
heights of the Vale of Hinnom, on the side 
furthest from the city, it joined the Roman 
camp. The circuit described was five miles 
all but afurlong. It had to be taken so far 
from the city walls, because the subterra- 
nean passages reached from the interior of 
the city to some distance beyond the walls, 
and the Jews might have continued to 
escape by them, had the Roman wall been 
nearer. This wall of circumvallation had 
13 garrison towers, and it is said that it was 
completed in three days. The destruction 
of Antonia was here described. The Tem- 
ple, which was the next position to be 
stormed, was probably a square of 600 feet. 
The platform on which it was built was 
made into one solid unbroken mass, by 
scarping the sides of the rock, and carrying 
up a wall upon the escarpment, and then 
levelling the summit. He did not believe 
Dean Milman was correct in stating that the 
walls round the Temple area to support it, 
were “in no part lower than 525 feet.” 
Round the extreme verge of this platform 
were constructed the line of galleries called 
the outer cloisters, inside of which bounds 
was the Court of the Gentiles. The cloisters 
were beautiful galleries, supported by Corin- 
thian pillars, the ceiling being of carved 
cedar. The cloister on the south side was 
called the Royal Porch of Herod the Great; 
it was two stories high in the centre, and 
the width was 105 feet; it contained 162 
beautiful white columns. The cloister to 
the east was Solomon’s Porch; the cast, 


supported all by Corinthian columns, and 
ceiled with cedar; the area between the 
outer and the inner cloisters was paved 
with variegated marbles. There was an 
ascent by steps up to the higher platform 
included within the inner cloisters; these 
cloisters were similar to the outer, but 
smaller. A further“ ascent carried the 
priests up to the altar of burnt-offerings, 
and the Temple itself, or Sanctuary, stood 
on a platform higher than all. Its portico 
was magnificent, extending 175 fect, and in 
this porch were hung the splendid votive 
offerings, flags, and the gifts of Pompey 
and of Herod the great; the outside of the 
roof of the Sanctuary was sct all over with 
golden spikes; mf ut a distance, the 
Temple looked like a “mount of snow 
fretted with golden pinnacles.” They 
would observe that, in attacking the Tem- 
ple, built of enormous stones, the Romans 
had to overcome three defences, viz: the 
outer cloisters, the inner cloisters, and the 
Sanctuary. The rest of the siege, ending 
finally in the destruction of the great centre 
of Jewish worship, was then described by 
the lecturer, to whom the audience passed a 
vote of thanks. 


A GHOST STORY. 


The following is selected from Captain 
Stokes’ Discoveries in Australia: 

I was one night sleeping at a friend’s 
house. All the family had retired, and | 
had no doubt that a perfect stillness pre- 
vailed aronnd. Suddenly a noise like thun- 
der startled mo from my slumbers; and as 
soon as I was able to collect my scattered 
thoughts, I distinctly heard a series of vio- 
lent blows against a door at the foot of 
the staircase leading up to my bedroom. 
Though the first impression might have 
been that the disturbance was caused by 
thieves breaking into the house, it ap- 
peared improbable that such characters 
would make their approach with so much 
clamour. 

I instantly leaped out of bed, and arrived 
in time to see a sight which I shall never 
forget. The owner of the house, who 
slept on the ground floor, equally aston- 
ished with myself at the noise, had also 
quitted his pillow, arming himself with a 
sword and taper, advanced towards the 
door against which the monotonous thump- 
ing still contin: -d at intervals. It now ap- 
peared that the cause of his alarm was on 
the inside; and my host, who believed that 
a party of robbers had introduced them- 
selves into his premises, hailed them in a 
loud voice, promising that if they did 
not cease their hammerivg and surrender, 
he would put them to death. So far from 
attending to his suggestion, the thumps 
increased in violence and rapidity; and he 
had scarcely time to put himself in a defen- 


and out rushed his assailants—a multitude 
of round figures, of all sizes, without heads, 
legs, or arms. 


tried to undermine the wall as well as to 


< 


His first thought was that the supernatu- 


north, and west cloisters were 45 fect wide, . 


sive position, when the door burst open, | 


ral existences of New South Wales had 
now, for the first time, revealed themselves 
to his eyes. Here was material for a fai 

tale. The genii of his country, in which 
every thing runginto leg, were there, it ap- 
peared, all body. Such were the fancies 
that flashed through his mind as he made 
a desperate plunge at the advancing foe, 


one of whom he transfixed from breast to 


back, while the rest in an instant overthrew 
and trampled him under foot, if I may use 
the expression. And now arose a wild 
scream of laug>ter from myself and others 
who had witnessed this mortal combat—for 
the disturbers of our night’s repose were no 
other than a number of large pumpkins 
which had been placed in a heap upon a 
press on the landing, and from having heen, 
perhaps, carelessly piled, had given way, 
and rolled one by one down stairs, accumu- | 
lating at the bottom against the door, until, - 
by their weight, they forced it open. 


A CHAPTER ON PEARLS. 


Some interesting facts in relation to pearls 
are brought together in an article in the 
Washington National Jatellijencer : 

“ The chief pearl-fisheries are on the west 
of Ceylon, on the Coromandel! coast, on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, the coast of 
Algiers, the shores of the Looloo Islands 
in the Bay of Panama, and on the Pacific 
coast of some of the South American States. 
Those on the Persian Gulf are most exten- 
sive. When the pearl-fishers dive, the 
compress the nostrils tightly with a wal 
piece of horn, which keeps the water out, 
and stuff their ears with beeswax for the 
same purpose. They attach a net to their 
waists to contain the oysters, and aid their 
descent by means of a stone, which they 
hold by a rope attached to a boat, and 
shake it when they wish to be drawn up. 
Two minutes is rather above the average 
time of their remaining under water. Al- 
though severe labour, and very exhausting 
at the time, diving is not considered par- 
ticularly injurious to the constitution; even 
old men tem it. A person usually dives 
from twelve"to fifteen times a day in favour- 
able weather. The work is performed on 
an empty stomach. 

“If the oyster is taken before it is seven 
years old, its pearls are imperlectly devel- 
oped. After being brought to land, the 
oysters are thrown into a pit to rot, so that 
the pearls can be extracted without injury 
to their delicate structure. The substance 
cominonly ca¥led mother-of-pearl is the hard, 
silvery, brilliant, internal layer of shells, 
especially oyster shells, and more particu- 
larly the pearl-oyster. The brilliant hues 
which distinguish the mother-of-pearl do 
not depend ypon the nature of the sub- 
stance, but om am exquisitely fine series of 
furrows upon the surface, which shed a 
brilliant reflection of colours, according to 
a angle at which the light falls upon 
them.” 


Funds of the American Bible Society 
Respected by Robbers. 


The following interesting and suggestive 
incident is given us by Rev. Tieousi 
Wright, Agent for Missouri:—“I sent you 
$41 45, last month, which I found in a 
Bible money-box in Utica, in this State, 
which, as I learned on a receut visit, proved 
safer than the ‘sefe.” As your New York 
rioters respected the Bible louse, 80 Missouri 
robbers respected Bible monry. About two 

ears since some robbers entered a store in 
load daylight-and demanded the money. 
They took six hundred dollars; but when 
they were told that the money in a given 
box belonged to the American bible Society, 
they conferred together, and said, “ We had 
better let that alone.” An absent partner, 
without the knowledge of the one who was 
in the store, had placed two hundred dol- 
lars of their own in that Bih/e safe, and in 
this way the robbers left $241. 45 untouch- 


ed.”’ 


THE CRIPPLED HEROES 


Every soldier who loses a limb in the 
service of his country will ultimatcly be 
supplied with an artilicial one. The con- 
tracts which the Government has made 
with the manufaeturers of artificial limbs are 
being carried out as rapidly as can be. 
Every crippled seldier receives from the 
medical direetor of the military department 
for which he enlisted or was drafted, an or- 
der upon some manufacturer with whom 
the Government has a contract, to make 
good his missing limb. For a le or an 
arm, made in the best style, the Govern- 
ment pays to the maker $5". ‘There is one 
variety of arm, possessinz the life-like char- 
acteristic of a wrist motion, for which Dr. 
Palmer, one of the Govermucnt contractors, 
is allowed to charge $100, of which sum 
the Government pays $50, leaving the sol- 
dier to pay the balance, if he desires that 
supcrior article. 

The applicants are so numerous that the 
makers are nearly six months behind in 
filling orders. This is partly explained by 
the fact that there is no such thing asa 
ready-made leg orarm. Each customer has 
to be measured with anatomical accuracy. 
The wooden leg must be a duplicate of the 
sound one in length, size, and general shape. 
The foot must be of the same shape and an- 
gle in its relation to the leg as the flesh 
and blood one. In weight, however, the 
semblance ceases. The average weizht of 
wooden legs (made from the English wil- 
low, which combines strength and ) ven 
in an extraordinary degree) is about 34 lbs. 
A leg of this weight is strong enough to 
bear up a heavy body. Persons of short 
and slender build, who do not have occasion 
to walk about much, can get along with the 
23 |b. size. With the improved wooden 
leg, a man ean walk rapidly, dance Giserect- 
ly, get up and down stairs pretty nimbly, 
run at a moderate gait, and inflict a kick, 
not to be despised for its momentum and 
pointedness. The wearer can promenade 
Broadway, and not be suspected of a ligne- 
ous underpinning. It is almost impossi- 
ble, even when told that he wears a wooden 
leg, to tell which it is. An artificial leg, 
with good usage, will last twelve or fifteen 
years without repairs, When it begins to 
grow shaky in the joints, the wearer has 
but to send it to the maker, and it is soon 
fixed up as good as new. With care, it 
will outlast a real leg. After the wearer 
has become aceustomed to it, it gives him 
no pain. In time it becomes his a leg, 
cherished with peculiar affection, because 
it enjoys a perpetual immunity from corns, 
chilblains, amd the strangulation of tight 
boots. 

The improved wooden arm, with the 
wrist motion and the finger-springs, enables 
the wearer to do a great deal of useful work, 
and even to labour at difficult mechanical 
handicrafts. One man in this city, who 
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has two artificial arms of the best pattern, 
manages a knife and fork, and gesticulates 
so naturally, that no one would suspect the 
amount of wood in his brachial members but 
for the circumstance that he always wears 
gloves. His fingers, when at rest, assume 
a position even more graceful than those of 
most people’s fleshy hands—those most 
troublesome of the extremities to make a 
satisfactory disposition of. 

It is some consolation to know that one 
of the horrors of war, which will not sur- 
vive the war itself, will bo the spectacle of 
soldiers going about the stre« ts on crutches, 
or carring empty coat sleeves pinned to gal- 
lant breasts—for, sooner or later, every man 
of them will have what is the next best 
thing to a real leg or arm—a wooden one. 


CAREER OF A POUND OF COTTON. 


The following account of the adventures 
of a pound of cotton will demonstrate the 
importance of manufacturers to a country 
in a conspicuous manner:—There was sent 
off to London, a few years ago, from Glas- 
gow, Scotland, a small picce of muslin, 
about one pound weight, the history of 
which is as follows:—“The cotton went 
from the United States to London, from 
London it went to Manchester, where it 
was manufactured into yarn; from Man- 
chester it was sent to Paisley, where it was 
woven; it was sent to Ayrshire next, where 
it was tamboured: afterwards it was con- 
veyed to Dumbarton, where it was hand- 
sewed, and again returned to Paisley, when 
it was sent to a distant part of the county 
of Renffew to be bleached, and was re- 
turned to Paisley; then sent per coach to 
London. It is difficult precisely to ascer- 
tain the time required to bring this article 
to market; but it may be pretty near the 
truth to reckon two years from the time it 
was pack, d in America till its cloth arrived 
in the merchant’s warehouse in London, 
whither it must have been conveyed three 
thousand miles by sea, and nine hundred 
and twenty miles by land, and contribeted 
towards»the support of no less than one 
hundred and fifty people, whose services 
were necessary in the carriage and manu- 
facture of this smnall quantity of cotton, and 
by which the value was advanced two thou- 
sand per cent. What is said of this onc 
pound of cotton, may be said of no incon- 
siderable part of the trade. 


A Swiss Mother’s Gift to the New York 
Sanitary Fair. 


A letter from Switzerland contains the 
following : 

Perhaps the most touching offering is 
that given by an Alpine peasant—a tiny 
book of pressed Alpine flowers, together 
with a simple wooden wine-cup, that for- 
merly belonged to her son, now a soldicr in 
the Union army. An American lady residing 
in Zurich—Mary H. C. Booth—has writ- 
ten the following impromptu lines, aud 
placed them in the cup: 


lk much, Herz Consul, that I have brought 
to day, 

But you're welcome to the little as the flowers oi 
May. 

There isn't much upon the Alps except the pines 
and flowers, 

The sunshine and the sparkling dew, and all the 
singing showers, 

But I coutdn’t cotch the sunshine, nor bottle up the 
dew — 

And the pine nuts of the Alpine hills are not for 
such as you; 

And so I've brought the Liossoms that bloom upon 
the halls, 

And open on the sunny banks beside the glacier 


rilis. 


If you think them wort, the sending, I shall indeed 
be glad; 

There may be one who'll buy tiem—perlaps a 
Switzer lad, 

My boy is in America—you may have seen him 
there ; 

You'd know him by his mountain tone, and o® his 
gollen hair; 

His voice is like an Alpine horn, so clear its crystal 
10°Cs=— 

'T was lise the music of a song to hear hin call his 

The boy was gentile as a kid, and yot as full of 
lire, 

Aud dauutless as the royal bicd, the Alpine lam- 


miergier. 


It isn't much, Herr Consul, that such as I can 
bring ; 

But here is Hiecry’s wine-cup—a litte simple 

A Switzer winecup, fragrant still with all the 
sweet perfumes 

Of violets and forget-me-nots, and choicest Alpine 

So take the cup, Herr Consul, and take the Alpine 
flowers, 

For they may ‘mind some Switzer lad of happy 
bygone hours, 


Fill up the lithe Switwer cup with sparkling Swit- 
zer wre 

A high health to Aincrica—the country of the 
free! 


On presenting the cup and the little book 
of pressed flowers, the good old peasant wo- 
man took a bottle of red Switzer wine from 
her pocket, and, filling the cup, presented 
it to the consul, and then drank herself, 
saying, “Ilere’s health and a greeting to 
America. Ciod bless my boy’s now father- 
land!’ “God bless replied the con- 
sul, “and Switzerland too!” The old wo- 
man thanked ltim, with tears in her eyes, 
and went away, leaving “Hiery’s cup,” 
and the Alpine blossoms behind her. 


*« Wie,” the Swiss peasants’ word for wine. 


SUGAR AS FOOD. 
Mr. Adams, the English physiologist, in 


per on the “ Use of sugar in assisting assim- 
ilation of food,”’ says :—*“ I know by experi- 
ence the difference in nutritious effect pro- 
duced by the flesh of tired cattle on a march, 
and those slain in a condition arising from 
abundant fvod and healthy exercise. In 
the former case, any amount might be eaten 
without the satisfaction of hunger, whilst in 
the latter, a smaller amount removed hunger. 
But I discovered that certain other food of 
a different quality, such as grape-sugar and 
fruit, would help the tired meat to assimi- 
late, and thus remove hunger. a 
and fruit-tarts are not, theyefore, simply 
flatteries of the palate, but digestive agents; 
provided, always, they are not themselves 
made of rebelliously indigestible materials.” 
The reviewer alludes to the fondness of arti- 
zans for confectionery, and of patients just 
discharged from the hospital asking for 
“sweets,” in preference to “good sulstan- 
tial food,” as examples of a correct instinct. 
There is no doubt that in children, in whom 
the requirements of growth call for a rapid 
and efficient transformation of food into tis- 
sue, the demand for sweet is very imperi- 
ous; and parents should understand that 
the jam-pot will diminish the butcher's 
bill, and increase the amount of nutrition 
extracted from beef and mutton. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Com 


8. WINSTON, Presiden 
94 Broadway, New York.” 


OVER TEN AND ONE- 


The Dividend for the Five Years, 1858 to 1863, Three Millions of Dollars, (equal to 


CASH ASSETS 


‘ the usual manner,) was larger than has been declared, in the same space 


A Gentleman in Philadelphia insured in 1846 for $10,000, 


has nothing more to pa 


The total amount of premiums paid on this Policy wero $472 20, which is less than 
ividend from the Company. 


will receive yet another 


on his policy of ten thousand dollars, but will annual! 
thousand dollars wil! still participate in future dividends during the remainder of 4 
ov to ui, cosTRineTes To The scurront or any 


the 4th of April, 1864, a Ciaim was paid at this Agency under a Policy for 


Dividends Sided to Policy, 
Recoived by Widow of 


PampAlets and every information may be had on application, by leticr or otherwise, to 


Sevent 
of by any Company in 
Being unable to-pay the premium due January, 1864, he so applied his dividends that he 
receive from the Company $31 39 in cash, and his policy of tem 
is life. Im worps, tas Comrany CoNTINUES THe 


pany of New York. 


¥. RATCHFORD STARR, Goneral 
400 Walnut Street, Philadelphin 


UARTER MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


cent. on the Premiums paid, if a ropriated i 
the World. 


$3,000 00 
477 37 


83,477 37 


Deceased, 
the Dividends, so that the $3000 cost nothing. The Widow 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent. 
400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Book of Common Prayer 


AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRA- | 


MENTS AND OTHER RITES AND 
CEREMONIES OF TIE CHURCH, 
AS AMENDED BY THE 


PRESBYTERIAN DIVINES 


IN THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF 1661, 
AND IN AGREEMENT WITH THE 


DIRECTORY FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Also, in the same Volume, a Supplementary 
Treatise: 


LITURGIA EXPURGATA; 
or, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PRAYER BOOK 
Historically and Critically Reviewed 
BY THE EDITOR, 


CHARLEB W. SHIELDS, D.D. 


1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, bevelled, with Coloured Edges 
or Gilt Tup, $1.50. 


The Presnyrtertan Praven-Boor fs designed 
and is believed to be fitted to promote the follow- 
ing objects: 

i. o serve as a memorial of those learned di- 
vines of the Westminster Assembly, who, in 1645, 
were the framers of the Directory of Public Wor- 
ship, and in 1661 the revisers of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

2. To furnish private members of the Church 
with a collection of solemn and decorous forms of 
devotion, which have been used by the pious in 
all charehes and ages, and, as here presented, are 
freed frora the peculiarities that agnder other edi- 
tions of the Prayer Book unserviceable. 

3. To provide for the use of Ministers and others 
called to conduct public worship, a convenient 
Manual of examples and materials, and for the 
usé of any congregation desiring to combine a 
liturgy with the Directory, a Service-book which, 
in addition to every other liturgical merit, has 
that of resting upon the authority and expressing 
the orthodoxy of the framers of the Westminster 
standards. 

4. To develope the spirit of catholicity and fra- 
ternity between sister Churches of the Reforma- 
tion, by encouraging the more general use of those 
ancicnt formulas which are their several produc- 
tion or common inheritance, and, next to tho 
Iloly Scriptures, remain as the closest visible 
bond of their unity. 

fas~ Besides the ordinary Offices in the Prayer 
Book, this edition also contains a collection of 
Special Services, (in which other editions are 
acknowledged to be deficient,) compiled from 
the Ancient Liturgies and Modern Formularies, 
and adapted to Civil, Socigt, and Domestic occa- 
sions—such as Days,of Public Humiliation and 
Public Thanksgiving, Daily Prayers in Legisla- 
tures, in the Army and Navy, in Schools aud 
Families, Visitation of the Bereaved, and varivus 
Prayere and Thanksgivings. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
SMITH, ENGLISH & CO. 


FARRAR’S SCIENCE IN TITEOLOGY,” $1.00 
RELIGIOUS CASES OF CONSCIENCE, 1.50 
THE YOUNG PARSON, . .- . 138 
FLEMING’S VOCABULARY OF PIHI- 
LOSOPHY. Edited by C. P. Kravra, D.D., 2.00 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, . . 1.25 


DR. SEISS' LAST TIMES, axp GREAT 


ph. SEISS’ PARABLE OF THE TEN 
THOLUCK ON THE GOSPEL OF JOIN, 2.50 
no. bo. BERMON ON THE 
FAIRBAIRN’S HERMENEUTICAL 
WINER'S GRAMMAR OF THE NEW 
COLES ON GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY, . . .90 
HELPS FOR THE PULPIT, . . . 175 
KURTZ’S CHURCH HISTORY. 2vols. 3.50 
HENGSTENBERG ON ECCLESIASTES, 2.50 
McILVAINE’S EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
LUTHER ON GALATIANS, 


rt All our Publications can be had of Book- 
sellers generally, or will be sent by mail, posta 
mid, upon receipt of prices advertised, by the 
*ublishers, 


SMITH, ENGLISH & Co., 
23 North Sixth Street, Philad’a. 


------ 


NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS 
Just Issued by the 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price. 
ALICK ANDIIIS BLIND UNCLE, 85 and 40 cts, 


EMMA HERBERT, . - 45 and 50 cts, 


EARLY DAWN, . - 35 and 40 cts. 
HOMES OF THE WEST, . - 55 and 60 cts. 
AUNT HARRIET’S TALES, « 55 and 60 cts. 
CARRIE TRUEMAN, . : - 25 and 30 cts. 


SUNSHINE FOR GLOOMY HOURS, 


(With Illustrations.) 50 and 55 cts. 
THE FIVE GIFTS, » “Va + 20 and 25 cts, 
CHERRY BOUNCE, . 45 and 50 cts. 
MY DOG ROVER, ° . - 35 and 40 cts. 
FRANK ESTON, . . . - 35 and 40 cts. 


UNCLE ALICK’S SARBATH-SCHOOL. 

45 and 50 cts. 
+ 45 and 50 cts. 
- 45 and 50 cts. 
- 45 and 50 cts 
+ 25 and 30 cts. 


TEDDY, THE BILL-POSTER, 
FREDERICK GORDON, 
SUSIE’S MISTAKE, 
CHARLIE EVANS, 
Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


Every Superintendent and 
Teacher Should Have It. 


The Sunday-School Times, 


A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS PAPER, 
One Dollar a Year in Advance. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES discusses al! 

uestions of PracticaL to Superinten- 

ents and Teachers, and is — every week 
with fresh Axticies from able Recuitar 

Every year adds to the evidence that such a 
paper as this was neeled. Whenever it finds its 
way into a new neighbourhood, the Teachers hail 
it with pleasure, as supplying a want they had 
long felt. 

lt is an undenominational pa 
finds a welcome in all our Sabb 
in every Curistian Home. 

Its Conductors strive to furnish not only the 
Bost Sabbath-School Journal that is published, 
but also spare no effortto make it equall accept- 
ableasa Family Paper, In every number there 


r, and therefore 
th-schools, and 


is to be found much interesting and valuable | 


reading for Parents and their Caitprey.. 

ae me Copies of the Paper sent free, on 
recaipt of a stamp to pay the postage. 
J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 


148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. | Warsa Sraxer, Puivavarraia. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A.M., 
Rev. A. D. WHITE, A.M., 


Principals, 


This Institution, founded in 1829, is designed to 
pronase Boys thoroughly for College, or for a 

usiness Life. 

The advantages of Princeton, as the site of a 
School, aro well-known. Numerous daily trains, 
from New York and Philadelphia, afford un- 
usual facilities of easy, frequent, and speedy 
access. The situation is elevated, the atmosphere 
pure, and the health unsurpassed. The College 
and Theological Seminary give to the place a 
high literary character, imparting a stimulus 
even to those in a preparatory course of instruc- 
tion. The School is situated on the edge of the 
town, near the Theological Seminary, sufficiently 
retired for all purposes of study, and yet within 
convenient distance of the physicians, churches, 
post-oflice, &c. The Grounds embrace about thir- 
teen acres. The Buildings are large and com- 
modious, 

Both of the Principals devote their whole timo 
to the School, aided in the Department of Instruc- 
tion by competent Assistants. The MILITARY 
INSTRUCTION AND DRILL (under the charge 
of an experienced Instructor) is arranged so as 
not to interfere with the regular studies of the 
School, occupying only a part of the time appro- 
priated to recreation and exercise. 

There are Two Sessions of Five Months each; 
commencing on the last Wednesday of January, 
and the first Wednesday of August. 

TERMS.—$150 per Session. 


information, may be made to ei her of the Prin- 
cipals. 


Prixcetox, New Jersey, May 4, 1864. 

From their knowledge of Edgehill School, 
under the care of the Rev. Messrs. Catrrens & 
Wurre, the undersigned cordially recommend this 
Institution as worthy of the coufidence and 
patrons ge of parents, who desire for their Son a 
School where du* attention is paid alike to the 
moral and intellectual culture of the Pupils. 


JOHN MACLEAN, President of the College. 
STEPHEN *LEXANDER, 

Prof. +f Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
LYMAN Hf. ATWATER, 

Profcssor of Mental end Moral Philosophy. 
ARNO® GUYOT, 

Prof. of Physical Geography and Geology. 
G. MUSGRAVE GIGER, Professor of Latin. 
JOUN T. DUFFIELD, Professor of Mathematics. 
J. 8. SCHANCK, Prefessor of Chemistry. 
J. H. MceILVAINE, J*rofcssor of Rhetoric. 
H. €. CAMERON, Professor of Greek. 
CHARLES HODGE, Professor in The logical Sem'y. 
A. T. McGILL, 
W. HENRY GREEN, “ “ 
JAMES C. MOFFAT, “ 
W. HODGE, 
J. M. MACDONALD, Pastor 
JOSEPH R. MANN, “ 


“ 


“ “ 
of First Presb’n Ch. 
Second “ = 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDEHTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


This Institution is pleasantly located on the 
Delaware River, about 60 miles from New York, 
and 30 from Philade!phia. Thorough instruction 
is given in the common and higher branches of 
English; and superior advantages are furnished 
in the Ancient and Modegn Languages, Drawing, 
Painting, in all its branches, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. The Collegiate Year begins SEP- 
TEMBER 16th. For Catalogues, address 


Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M., 
President. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT MISSIONARY 
FOR CANADA. 


Wanted for the Female School at Pointe aux 
Trembles, in connection with the French Cana- 
dian Missionary Society, a Lady, or a Lady and 
Husband, competent to take charge of the IHouse- 
hold, and to teach the French language and the 
usual branches of a Common-School education. 
A missionary spirit, sincere piety, and patental 
solicitude for the welfare of youth, are requisite 
qualifications. Apply to the 

Rev. A. F. KEMP, 
Montreal, Canada East. 


RINCIPAL WANTED FOR A FLOURISH- 
ing Female Seminary. Applicant must be 
a Presbyterian Clergyman. Address, stating ex- 


perience, reference, 
“SEMINARY,” 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


FIRST. 


NATIONAL BANE 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY 
AND 
FINANCIAL AGENT 


or THE 


UNITED STATES. 


10-40 LOAN. 


This Bank has been authorized and‘is now pre- 
pared to receive Subscriptions to the 


NEW GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


This Loan, issued under authority of an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1864, provides for 
the issue of Two Hundred Millions of Dollars 
($200,000,000) United States bonds, redeemable 
after ten years, and —— forty years from date, 
IN COIN, dated March 1, 1864, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 PER CENT. por Annum IN 
COIN, payable semi-annually on all bonds over 
$100, and on Bonds of $100 and less, annually. 

Subscribers will receive cither Registered or 
Coupon Bonds, as they may prefer. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the denomi- 
nations of fifty dollars, ($50,) one hundred dol- 
lars, ($100,) five hundred dollars, ($500,) one 
thousand dollars, ($1000,) five thousand dollars, 
($5008,) and ten thousand dollars, ($10,000); and 

pon Bonds of the denominations of fifty dol- 
lars, ($50,)one hundred dollars, ($100,) five hundred 
dollars, ($500,) and one thousand dollars, ($1000). 


INTEREST 


will commence from date of subscription, or the 

accrued interest from the first of March can be 
id in coin, or, until further notice, in United 
tes notes, or notes of National Banks, adding 

(50) fifty per cent. to the amount for premium. 


Cc. H. CLARK, President. 


EW WAR MAP—Giving ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY MILEsS AROUND RICH. 
MOND, and showing the Fortifications, &c., syr- 
rounding it; also 200 miles around Natchez, Miss.; 
100 miles around Chattanooga; 200 miles around 


Montgomery; 100 miles around Augusta, Ga, 
259 miles around Charleston; 250 miles aroun 
Galveston, Texas; and giving the surroundings of 
Memphis and Nashville. Showing all the Kail- 
roads, Towns, Wagon-roads, and the Battle-ground 
of the Wilderness and nn ht Court House, 
May 5-14, 1864. Price 90 cents. 
For sale b 

WILLIAM 8. &£ ALFRED MARTIEN, 

606 Chestnut street, Philadel phia 


UMBERLAND SAUCE.—This Sauce, possess- 
ing a very agreeable Flavour, and peculiar 
piquancy, and imparting a3 most 


— zest to 


all Roast Meat, Steaks, Game, Fish, Soups, &c., is 


more generally useful than any other Sauce. 


While its unequalled excellence recommends it 
to Connoisseurs, its reasonable cost recommends it 
to Dealers, being free from the expenses of Ex- 
change and Duty entailed upon Foreign Sauces. 
Sold Retail by Grocers generally throughout the 
United States and Canadas. Wholesale by 
ARCHER & REEVES, Wholesale Agents for 
Charles 8. Fithian & Co.'s (late Fithian & Pogue's) 
Sauces, Canned Fruits, Jel &c., No. 45 Nonra 


9#?- Application for admission, or for further 


DON’T FAIL TO READ "HIS. 


Coffee! Coffee!! Coffee!!! 


THE 


EAST INDIA COFFEE CO, 


154 READE ST., (three doors from Greenwich 
St.,) N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S 


EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
ONLY HALF THE PRICE OF JAVA. 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


has all the flavour of OLD GOVERNMENT 
JAVA, and is but half the price; and als. what 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


has TWICE THE STRENGTH OF JAVA, or 
any other Coffee whatever; and wherévor used 
by our first-class Hotels and Steamboats, the 
Stewards say there is a saving of 50 per cent. 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


is the most healthy beverage known, and is very 
nutritious. .The weak and infirm may use it at 
all times with impunity. The wife of the Rev. 
W. EAVES, local minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Jersey City, who has not been able 
to use any Coffee for fifteen years, can use 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


three times aday without injury, it being entireiy — 
free from those properties thaf produce nervous 
excitement, 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of 156 Staret, 
New York, says:—“I have never known an 


Cotiee so healthful, nutritious, and free from 
injurious qualities, as 


| Kent’s East India Coffee. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, — 
even those to whom I have hitherto prohibited 
the use of Coilee.” 


THE PRINCITAL OF THE NEW YORK 
EYE INFIRMARY says:—“I direct all the 
Patients of our Institution to use exclusively 


Kent’s East India Coffee, 
and would not be without it on any aceount.” 


The Rev. C. LARUE, an eminont clergyman — 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now stauoned 
at Hauser Sraext, Newark, says of 


Kent’s East India Coffee: 


“T have used it nearly a year in my family, and 
find it produces no ache of the head or nervous 
irritation, a6 in the case of all other Coffees. It is 
exceedingly pleasant, and I cordially recommend 
it to all clergymen and tieir families.” 


Kent’s East India Coffee 


is used daily by tho families of Bishop AMES, 
Bishop BAREI and many of the mon distin- 


guished clergymen and professional men in the 
country. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
and be sure that the Packages are iabelled © 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
151 Reade Street, New York, 


as there are numerous Counterfeits afloat under 
the name of “Genuine East India Cotlee,” “ Origi- 
nal East India Coflee,” &c., put forth by Impos- 
tors to deceive the unwary. 


In 1 Ib. Packagos, and in Boxes of 36, 60, and 
100 lbs., for Grocers and large Consumers. 


gay Sold by Grocers generally.-@a 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRANCIS H. PERRY, Providence, R. I. 
8. N. CALLENDER, Buffalo. 

GORDON McMELLAN & CO., Cleveland. 
AARON A. COLTER & CO., Cincinnati. 
H. B. SHELLDS, Corydon, Indiana. 
SAWYER & STARRETT, Indianapolis, 
J. & J. W. BUNN,Springfield, illinois, 
JAMES MILLS, Pittsburg. 
HOEFLISH & MOLAN, P30 Arch St., Philad’a. 
W. J. HEISS & BROTUER, 

Corner Girard Avenue and Front St., Philad’a 


SOLD ALSO IN PHILADELPHIA BY 

JOHN H. PARKER, 4 

Corner Eleventh and Market Streets, 
ROBERT PARVIN, 1201 Chestnut Street, 
THOMPSON BLACK & SON, 

Corner of Broad and Chestnut Strects. 
8. COLTON & SON, Corner Broad and Walnut Sts., 
JAMES R. WEBB, Corner Eighth and Wainnt Sts, 


AN IMPORTANT PAMPHLET. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY: 


The BOOK for the NATION 


“AND 
THE TIMBS. 
12mo Pamphlet, 64 pages—with Embgmatic Cover. 
Price 25 Cents. 


CONTENTS. 


What our Nation needs to make it Great and 
Prosperous. 

Our Present Calamities are the Judgments of 
God for our National Sins. 
We have sinned, by adopting a National Con- 
stitution in which God and his Government are 
not acknowledged. 
—By refusing to receive and use Civil Govern. 
ment as the Ordinance of God. 
—By disregarding the Law of God in relation 
to the Moral Character of our Civil Rulera, 
—By maintaining Slavery, and refusing to try 
our Slave System by the Word of God. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid. on receipt of the 
price. 
Published by 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia. 


ASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET ORGANS 

—For Famitiss, Cacrcags, anp Scaoors— 
Recognized by the Musical Profession as greatly 
— to Harmoniums, Melodeons, and 

er small Organs. ([Sce our Illustrated Cata- 

logue for explicit testimony to their superiority, 
from a majority of the most eminent Organists 
America.] Price $85 to $51") each. 
CAUTION TU PURCHASERS.—The great 
re tion which our Casiwer Orneans havo ob- 
tained, and the extensive demand for them, have 
induced dealers to advertise, in some cases, quite 
different instruments as Cabinet Organs, and in, 
others, to gong to purchasers that Har- 
moniums en 


which, being patented, cannot be i 
other makers. From these arise 


quality and volume of tone, and unrivalled 
oon ty for expression. Warerooms in New 
org, 


0. 7 Mercer Street. 
MASON BROTHERS, New York. 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. 
J.,.E. GOULD, Philadelphia. 


“A SLIGHT COLD,” COUGHS. 


Few are aware of the importance of checkin 
a Cough or “stient Cotp” in its first stage; th 
which in the beginning would yield to a mild 
remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the lungs. 
“ ’s Bronchial ” gives sure and 
most immediate relief. Military Officers and 


Soldiers have them, as they can be carried in 
the Pocket, and taken as occastom requires. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THe Papers; embody- 
ing the Private Journal of Harman Blen- 
nerhassett, and the hitherto Unpyblished 
Correspendenee of Burr, Alston, Comfort, 
Tyler, Devereaux, Dayton, &c.; develop- 

the and aims of those en- 
in the attempted Wilkinson and 
urr Revolution; embracing, also, the 

First Account of the “Spanish Associa- 

tion of Kentucky,” and a Memoir of 

Blennerhassett. By William H. Safford. 

Cincinnati, 1864, Moore, Wilstach & 

Baldwin. 8vo, pp. 665: 

The name of Blennerhassett is asso- 
ciated with a remarkable period in the 
early history of our country, in which 
it was generally believed that be was 
deeply implicated in the Burr conspira- 
cy, or attempted revolution—a project 
which was fully exploded, and its abet- 
tors scattered. Blennerhassett, who was 
an accomplished foreigner, received much 
sympathy as more sinned against than 
sinning. The volume before us, which 
embraces a hitherto unpublished corres- 
pondence, will throw additional light on 
his chtracter, as well as on the nefa- 
rious plot which would have compassed 
our national dismemberment had it suc- 
ceeded. -As ‘a contribution to the his- 
tory of the country, the correspondence 
will be accepted as valuable. It will 
be read with a strange interest at this 
time, when we are involved in much 
more perilous circumstances. 


A Woman’s Pariosorny or WOMEN; or, 
Woman Affranchised. In answer to Mi- 
chelet, Proudhon, Girardin, Legouvé, 
Comte, and other Modern Innovators. 
By Madame D’Haricourt. Translated 
from the last Paris Edition. New York, 
1864, Carleton. 12mo, pp. 317. 
Madame D’Haricourt has boldly en- 

_ tered‘the arena to contend with no com- 

mon foes; and we, at least, may say, 

she contends ably and acutely, as well 
as courageously. We are advocates of 
women’s rights, and differ only from the 
author as to what those rights are. 

She is rather an extremist on the sub- 

ject, as most lady authors, who have 

‘written on it, are; and if the contro- 

versy, as thus handled, does effect a 

good end, it will be most likely to do so 

in France, where the prevalent dpinions 
of the tender sex are of a loose cha- 
racter. 


Report or Missionary Con- 
FERENCE, held at Lahore, in December 
and January 1862-63. Including Es- 
says read, and the Discussions which 
followed them; also, Prefatory Remarks, 
and other papers; closing with a Com- 
prehensive Index of the subjects dis- 
cussed, and a Glossary of Urdu Words 
used by the writers and speakers. Edited 
by a Committee of Compilation. Lo- 
diana; printed at the American Presby- 
terian Mission Press. 8vo, pp. 398. 

It is gratifying to see a well-printed 
volume, of such dimensions, proceeding 
from a mission press in the heart of a hea- 
then country. It is certainly a significant 
sign of progress. The matter of the vol- 
ume, however, will be its chief attraction. 
A company of missionaries, of different 
denominations, meeting in friendly coun- 
scl to discuss the many questions which 
would arise bearing on the prosperity of 
the missionary work. The title indi- 
cates the current of the discussions; 
and many, interested in the progress of 
the gospel, will not fail to see much in 
them of a deeply interesting character. 
As copies of the Conference have been 
Bent to this country, we would state that 
Robert Carter & Brothers, of New York, 
have the bock on sale; price $1.50. 


Expository Leorunes oN THE Herpet- 
pera CatecntsmM. By George W. Be- 
thune, D.D. In two volumes. New York, 
1864, Sheldon & Co. 12mo, Vol. IL, 
pp. 535. 

We recently noticed the appearance 
of the first volume of this posthumous 
publication, of which the present is the 
completion. It may well be regretted 
that the author did not live to finish his 
course of lectures; but what have been 
published, thirty-cight in number, were 
written with so much care, that it is 
doubtful if they would have been much 
altered had they bad the benefit of the 
author’s last revision. Dr. Bethune’s 
character as a sound, learned, and elo- 
quent divine, is so generally known, 
that what proceeded from his pen needs 
no flattering encomiums. 


Tue Srar or Berareuem; a Guide to the 
Saviour. By D. A. Harsha, A. M., au- 
thor of the “Heavenly Token,” Xe. 
Chicago, 1864, Clarke & Co. 12mo, 
pp. 528. 

It is the object of the author to dis- 
play, in a practical form, the leading 
facts in the mediatorial character of our 
Lord, who, although divine, became in- 
carnate, performed a holy ministry, suf- 
fered, died, rose again and ascended, 
to be our Intercessor; which points the 
author illustrates and dwells upon with 
a mind and heart enlisted in the review, 
and glowing with the subject. As a 
book of good practical reading, it is 
worthy the attention of the reader. 


Nong But Curtst; or, the Sinner’s Only 
Hope. By Robert Boyd, D. D., author 
of “Glad lidings,” &e. Chicago, 1864, 
Church & Goodman. 12mo, pp. 360. 
The author, being pgovidentially laid 

aside from the public exercise of his 

ministry, adopts this method of leaving 
to the people of his charge, and others, 

a memorial of the manner in which he 

had held up Christ as the only hope of 

the sinner. The volume contains the 
substance of sermons evidently delivered 
from the pulpit, in which the exclusive- 
ness of the doctrine of salvation is 
steadily set forth, and in a style at once 
fervid and chaste. The doctrine of the 
book is the doctrine, above all others, 

which suits the circumstances of a 

fallen world. 


Tne Two CoMMISSIONS; THE APOSTOLICAL 
AND EvanoeitcaL. By George Jun- 
kin, D.D, LL.D. Philadelphia, 1864, 
William §. & Alfred Martien. 12mo, 
pp. 48. 

We may always be assured, that when 
Dr. Junkin appears through the press, 
he has something to say out of the usual 
course. He is a careful and exact 


thinker, whose mind has the capacity 


for investigating theological truth, and 
evolving it in a striking way. In tho 
present brief essay, he compares and 
contrasts the apostelicdl commission, 
which expired by its ewn limitation, 
and the evangelical, whieh was designed 
to be permanent. The argument, which 
we regard as conclusive, takes away 
from under them the foundation, on 
which the advocates for apostolic suc- 
cession build up their untenable theory. 
The treatise is brief, but satisfactory. 


Eanest; a True Story. New York, 1864, 

Sheldon & Co. 18mo, pp. 177. 

A beautiful and touching narrative of 
the early piety and death of a noble 
boy who triumphed in Christ. We ad- 
vise our young readers to procure the 
book, and to read it with self-application. 


Our or rue Wortp. By T. S. Arthur, 
author of “ Light on Shadowed Paths,’ 
&e. New York, 1864, Carleton. 12mo,’ 
pp. 312. 

We have read many of the shorter 


stories of Mr. Arthur with pleasure. 


They have always a good moral, and 
although not remarkable for imaginative 
style, they represent. home and practical 
life with point. The present one is 
more extended, and assumes more of 
the novel character, which we like less 
than bis more illustrative stories. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 
GRAPES FROM THE Great VINE, FOR 


Rev. W. 

P. Breed. of Pub- 

lication. 18mo, pp. 324. 

A series of little stories for young 
readers, plainly and pointedly told. Mr. 
Breed possesses a peculiar talent to en- 
gage and interest the attention of chil- 
dren, as his previously published books 
evince, and this present one is equal to 
the best in its power of illustrating use- 
ful truths. 


Bippy MAtone; or, the Bundle of Silk. 
By the aut!.or of “George Miller,” &c. 
18mo, pp. 108. 

A nice story, published by the Pres- 
byterian Board. 
And also, in pocket form, “ Hints ror 

Patients 1n Hosprrars.” By the Rev. 

Thomas Scott, D. D. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

“An Address, delivered March 31, 
1864, on occasion of the funeral of the 
Rev John N. Campbell, D. D., late Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Albany. By the Rev. William B. 
Sprague, D. D., Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church.” An excellent 
man, worthily commemorated. Within 
the limits of a funcral address, Dr. 
Sprague, with his usual felicity, has 
given us a discriminating sketch of Dr. 
Campbell’s character, and the appro- 
priate a ee the death of 
such a man should awaken. 

American Literary Gazelle and Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, is always acceptable 
for the variety of criticism, and informa- 
tion of new publications. 

We have receivedthe Twenty-seventh 
Annual Report of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Also, the third number of Zhe Family 
Treasury— The Christian World—July 
number of Arthur’s Home Magazine— 
the Prophetic Times—and the first num- 
ber of the 40th volume of the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal. 

Also, a tract entitled, “Heirs of the 
World to Come, should not fight for 
this world.” New York, 1864. Con- 
taining the non-resistant argument, for- 
cibly stated. 

. From Leonard Scott & Co., of New 
York, their reprint of the London Quar- 
lerly, No. 230. Contents—1. The Pros- 
pects of the Confederates. 2. Pompeii. 
38. The Empire of Mexico. 4. Life of 
General Sir William Napier. 5. Shak- 
speare and his Sonnets. 6. Foreign 
Policy of England. 7. The Privy Coun- 
cil Judgment. 


THE POPE AND HIS FAMILY. 


The Semaine Liturgigue of Poitiers gives 
the following details respecting the family 
of the Pope:—Pius [X., now 72, is the 

oungest surviving son of his family. He 

- still two brothers, Counts Gabricl and 
Gatan, who are 84 and 80 years of aye. 
His sister, the Countess Benigni, is 77. 
His father, Count Jerome, diced at 84, and 
his mother at 82. His grandfather, Count 
Ilereules, lived to the age of 96. The 
Mastai family is very numerous. The 
Pope’s eldest brother, Count Gabriel, has 
two sons, one of whom is marricd to the 
Princess del Drago, the other to the niece 
of Cardinal Cadolini. Count Gotan is a 
widower, and has no children. His de- 
ceased brother, Count Joseph, who was a 
captain in the gendarmery, died without 
issue; but his four sisters, of whom only one 
survives, have left a numerous progeny of 
sons and grandsons. Jt. must be said to the 
honour of the Pontiff, that his brothers, 
sisters, and their descendants have not cost 
the State a single penny. 


FRESH AIR IN TYPHOID FEVER. 
In a pamphlet entitled Application du 


Grand Air dans le Traitement de la Firvre 
Typhoid, Dr. Hampdon, of Paris, publishes 
several remarkable cures, chiefly attributa- 
ble to the free admission of air to the pa- 
tient’s bedroom. Ile considered a typhus 
fever to be a kind of paralysis or asphyxia 
of all the vital functions, occasioned by the 
respiration of a lethifcrous atmosphere, ema- 
nating either- from a typhoid patient, or 
from any other morbid source; and he prac- 
tically demonstrates not only the great ad- 
vantage to be derived from the effects of open 
air in the treatment of typhus fever, but he 
pronounces the absolute immunity from con- 
tagion or infection in the open air. The pa- 
tient cannot be exposed to any danger un- 
der any cirtumstances of complication by 
other or from the temperature of 
the atmosphere; for if the patient is kept 
warm by artificial means, the free breathing 
of pure fresh air will at all times keep up 
the natural animal heat. In typhus fever, 
complications of all kinds, of the lungs or 
any other organs, only render the free ac- 
cess of pure fresh air more urgent and more 
necessary. The beneficial effects of fresh 
air also enables the practitioner to admin- 
ister stimulants which the patient might 
otherwise be unable to bear.—Aledwwal and 


Surgical Regorter. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHANGE. 


Look where the baby lies, 
All still and white, 
With dark, unmoving eyes 
So strangely bright! 
What fixes now his gare 
Par off through space? 
Does he, ineweet amaze, 


See one lost face? 


. Ah! image of the dead; 

Left lone on earth, — 

A glory that hath fled, 
Smiled on thy birth. 

Now, in the silent night, 
Thy dream fulfil— 

Gaze, with inspired sight, 
And see her still. 


Look where the baby lies, 
All cold and white, 

With strange, unmeaning eyes 
No longer bright. 

Where hath the spirit fled 
Through yonder space? 

Do baby and the dead 
Stand face to face? 


Ah! image of the lost, 
Thy lot is blest ; 
Thy little hands are crost, _ 
Thy thoughts at rest. 
Here, in the silent night, © 
My soul stands awed; 
Death brought the torch to light 
Thy soul te God! A. E. C. 


SHAKSPEARE MADE AN IDOL. 


We noticed at the time, says an English 
paper, the profanity perpetrated at the 
actors’ Shakespeare Supper, yet there is 
something worse than that. In the Bir- 
mingham Daily Post, of April 15th, is a 
notice with that journal’s high approval, of a 
pamphlet by a Unitarian clergyman of that 
town, recommending the circulation of Shak- 
speare, instead of the Bible, among the 
working classes, on the plea that the Orien- 
tal imagery and diction of the Bible are 
less likely to be understood than the Eng- 
lish writer, while the teaching is quite as 
goo’. Why should we not substitute Shak- 
speare for the Bible, and discuss rather the 
best mode of presenting his writings to the 
working classes? Since the request was 
made to me to introduce the subject of this 
evening's discussion to your notice, I have 
glanced over the works of Shakspeare, and 
I will venture to affirm that there is scarce 
a sentiment for which the Bible might be 
recommended which is not to be fuund, ex- 

ressed in such a manner as to need no 
earned interpreter, in his works.” 


—»> 1 


A Fifty Thousand Dollar Reward. 


In 1858, a gentleman, walking on the 
outer end of Mcigg’s wharf, had his hat 
blown off his head by a summer afternoon 
gust of wind, and, in trying to catch it before 
it went overboard, he tripped on the planking 
and tumbled head forcmost into the waters 
ofthe bay. The tide was running a strong 
flood at the time, and, as he came up to the 
surface, special officer Van Ness, who hap- 

ned tobe on the dock at the time and see 
ing the man was in danger of drowning—and 
being a swimmer—plunged in after him and 
rescued him from death. This was not ac- 


complished without great danger to the off- |- 


cer, but both men succceded in being landed 
on the deck. The rescued man gave his 
name as Charles Barnard Eagerson, and 
offered to handsomely reward him, but Mr. 
Van Ness refused to accept any thing for his 
humaneact. A short time since Mr. EKager- 
son died in Liverpool, and left Officer Van 
Ness a legacy of $50,000.—Alto Califoraia. 


THE NEW ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Every possible care and attention is be- 
stowed upon the manufacture of the Atlan- 
tic cable so as to render its succesy, if pro- 
perly laid, a continued certainty. he core 
consists of a strand of seven copper wires, 
each covered with about half an inch of 
gutta-percha composition, as an insulating 
medium. The telegraphic core is then 
strengthened by wrapping around it ten 
solid wires forincd of Messrs. Webster & 
Hlorsfall’s homogeneous iron, capable of 
bearing a strain of eleven miles of its 
length. The whole is afterwards surround. 
ed with yarn saturated with a chemical 
compound, which, by its poisonous quali- 
ties, will prevent its destruction by marine 
ingeets, shell-fisch, &c. The new cable is 
most perfect throughout, and double the 
strength of the former one. The superior 
quality of the condacting wires, and the 
greater thickness, will admit of an average 
of eight words per minute being transmit 
ted, against a fourth of that number under 
the arrangement of the old cable. 


THE MOUNTAIN AMMISS. 


A correspondent of the Portland (Oregon) 
Times, writing of this comparatively but 
little known animal, from Bannock City, in 
the Boise mines, Idaho Territory, tells the 
following story, which may be interesting 
to our readers: 

A terrible fight between a mountain 
ammiss and a grizzly bear was witnessed by 
a small party of wountaineera, a short time 
since, on the road leading from here to 
Lewiston. The party had stopped to camp 
for the night, when suddenly wild and 
terrific screawing, and fearful sounds burst 
upon their cars, indicating a deadly combat 
between two forest monsters. The scene of 
action was near, but out of sicht. The 
party were Stent listeners dpring the des- 
perate combat, the sounds of which struck 
terror to the stoutest hearted mountaincer. 
Finally, the sound diced away—the conflict 
was ended. An hour of silence elapsed, 
and the party ventured slowly and cautious. 
ly towards the spot from whence those 
dotefial sounds cmanated. As they neared 
the spot, the victorious ammiss passed 
before them into the jungle. On coming 
to the place of the deadly struggle, they 
found, dead and bleeding, a large she bear, 
that would weigh probably nine or ten 
hundred pounds. 

The grizzly was bitten through and 
through the neck, and fearful gashes were 
inflicted on the body, laying bare the ribs 
and shoulder blades, surpassing the effects 
of repeated strokes of a heavy cutlass or 
bowie knife. It seems that the ammias 
desired to make a meal of the cub, to which 
the she bear objected, hence the fight en- 
sued. It was such a fight as is scarcely 
ever witnessed, and none but bears and 


-~ 


lion and Bengal ti 


} perfect lion's tail, but 


lions participate in. The mountain ammiss 
is an taimal half way between an African 
. It iw described bya 
mountaineer as follows: 
“Tis form is made like the lion, being 
very heavy before and I:ght behind, with a 
the mane, 
though the hiir forward on the neck was 
longer thap on the rest of the body; hasa 
round ear, dark streaks around the eyes and 
up and down the face, also running down 
the legs. The body is some darker in colour 
than that of the lion, and free from stripes. 
His foot is a lion’s paw. This beast of prey 
has lately been discovered in these moun- 
tains, and the ammiss is a wonderful animal 
—no doubt the king of beasts in the forests 
of Idaho. When his angry voice is heard, 
the beasts of the forests crouching, seek 
their hiding-places.” 


A SWORDFISH. 


The splendid ship Donald McKay was 
recently docked in London to undergo re 
pairs. On examining her bottom, the horn | 
of a swordfish was found sticking outside of 
her copper. It had piérced four and a-half 
inches through a plank, and had brought 
up against a timber inside, when it was, no 
doubt, broken off from its socket in the head 
of the fish. Some idea may be formed of 
the power of the fish, and the sharpness of 
its sword, or horn, from this fact. Many 
similar instances have been recorded, from 
time to time, during the past fifty years. 
No doubt several vessels have been lost, 
where the sword has pierced through the 
planking and been withdrawn .gain, for it 
does not follow that it has broken off in 
every case, and thus blocked the opening, 
like a tree-nail. In old or thin planking, 
the sword would make a hole large and 
xyen enough to admit of its being with- 
— by a sudden jerk of this powerful 
fish. 


A DUTCH ROMANCE. 


Several of the Paris journals relate the 
following story concerning the interpreter 
of the Japanese Embassy, now in Paris: 
Frantz Bleckmann was a native of Holland, 
but being of a roving disposition, embarked 
on board a vessel bound tor Batavia to seek | 
his fortune. Years passed by, and nothing 
being heard of him, his friends at last cone 
cluded that some accident must have befallen 
him, and that he was no longer living. His 
father had remained in Holland, but being 
unsuccessful in business, he came to Paris. 
Here his resources soon failed him, and on ‘ 
writing to a friend to solicit a small loan, 
he received the following letter in reply: 
“T send you the money you ask for, and 
add to it the photographic portraits of the 
Japanese Babeie. You will remark the 
face of one of those strangers, for he is the 
very image of your son.” The father could 
not but perceive the resemblance; the fea- 
tures were certainly the same, but the 
closely-shaven head and the Oriental cos- 
tume greatly puzzled him He, however, 
went to the court-yard of the hotel in which 
the Embassy was staying, and was so fortu- 
nate as to arrive just as the Japanese were 
passing to go out. The original of the 
portrait he at once recognized, and called 
out, “Is that you, Frantz?” In a moment 
the son—for Frantz it really was—and the 
old man were locked in each other’s arms. 
The Ambassadors who witnessed the scene 
were greatly moved, and old Bleckmann’s 
troubles were now at an cnd, as the son is 
wealthy and prosperous. 


Tea Brands and Their Meaning. 


The following will interest housckeepers: 
“ Hyson” means “ before the rains,” or flour- 
ishing spring.”’ that ia, early in the spring; 
hence it is often called “Young Hyson.” 
“‘Hyson skin” is composed of the refuse of 
other kinds, the native term for which is 
“tea skins.” Refuse of still coarser de- 
scriptions, containing many stems, is called 
“tea bones.” “ Bohea” is the name of the 
hills in the region where it is collected. 
“Pekoo” or “ Pecco” means “ white hairs,” 
the down of tetider leaves. “ Powchong,” 
“folded plant.” “Souchong,” “small plant.” 
“ Twankay” is the name of a small river in 
the region where it is bought. “Congo’’ is 
from a terin signifying “ labour,” from the 
care required in its preparation. 


ACCLIMATIZATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. Edward Wilson writes to the London 
Times from Melbourne, (Mareh 26,) giving 
details of the progress made by the Victoria 
Acclimatization Sucicty in introducing to 
Australia the animals, birds, and fishes oi 
other parts of the world. We abridye from 
a leader some salicut points of the interest 
ing statement: 

The Australians do not ask simply whe- 
ther certain animals are good cating, or 
otherwise adapted to man’s daily service. 
They consider that the eye and the eur 
should be gratified also. They are exceed- 
ingly anxious, too, about game. To the 
best of their power, they are stocking Aus 
tralia with animals fit for little but the 
chase. In surrounding their new homes, 
too, with representatives of the old country, 
they put a value upon things which, at firs 
sight, we can hardly understand. That 
they should wish, for instance, to get the 
nightingale over there, will not surprise 
any one; but there is another bird which 
they are as eager for—the hedge sparrow. 
A nest of those little sea-green egzs, which 
every village lad loves to plunder, would 
be as welcome in an Australian hedge as a 
golden nugzet in the garden. 

“ Bird-teutiag,” in England, means shoot 
ing birds or searing them away. “ Bird- 
tenting,” in Australia, means preserving 
birds with the most assiduous care. Mr. 
Medward Wilson telis us what his country- 
men have actually achieved in this diree- 
tion, and what birds they have now 
They have got the thrush and the black 
bird, the skylark and the starling, the chal- 
finch and the sparrow. All these birds are 
actually naturalized, thoroughly at home in 
the colony, and increasing and multiplying. 
In the training institution, or aviaries, they 
have got the goldfinch, the greenfinch, the 
linnet, and the robin, all doing well. The 
colonists are preserving in their aviaries 
the ortolan and the canary, and the French 
are now sending them the ostrich. The 
pheasant, the partridge, the grouse, and 
the quail are doing well; pigeons and 
doves have been imported in great numbers, 
and the real English wild duck has become 
nearly as common as the indigenous spe- 
cies. 
Camels are now breeding regularly in 
Australia. Specimens of the deer tribe 
seem to be exceedingly numerous. Hares 


ral varieties of the In fish, the colo- 
nists have still failed to get the salmon, not- 
withstanding their sealous efforts; but they 
have got the ordinary pond fishes of this 
country—the car « tench, the roach, 
and the dace. They have also obtained a 
very valuable and prolific species of bee, 
which, it is hoped, “ will seo be accessible 
to all classes.” 


AN ADMIRABLE REPLY. 


An admirable reply was once made by a 
' careful reader of the Bible to an infidel who 
attacked him with such expressions as these: 
“That the blood of Christ can wash away 
sin is foolishness; I don’t understand or be- 
lieve it.” The Bible student remarked, 
‘You and Paul agree exactly.” The infidel 
replied with much surprise. “How is this, 
that Paul and[ agree?” Said the student, 
“Turn to the Ist chapter of Ist Corinhtians. 
and read at the 18th verse.” The infidel 
read, “For the preaching of the cross is 
to them that perish, foolishness, but unto us 
which are saved, it is the power of God.” 
The infidel hung his head, and ever after 
studied the Bible, and he soon believed it to 
be God’s power unto silvation. 


CHEERING INFLUENCE OF PLANTS 


In a lone room, at the top of one of the 
houses where every room was the dwelling 
of a family, there dwelt an aged woman, 
whose scanty pittance of half-a-crown a 
week was scarcely enough for her bare 
livelihood. The visitor observed, with 
some surprise, a strawberry-plant growin 
and flourishing in a broken teapot that mel 
on the window-sill. Ile remarked from time 
to time how it grew, and with what care it 
was tended and watched. At length, one 
day, he said to this poor woman :—“ Your 
plant does well; you'll soon have some 
strawberries on it.” “It’s not for the 
sake of the fruit I do it,” replied the 
woman. “Then why do you take such 
care of it?” he asked. “ Well, sir,” she 
replied, “I’m very poor, too poor to keep 
any living creature; but it’s a great comfort 
to me to have that living plant, for I know 
that it can only live by the power of God; 
and as I sce it live and grow from day to 
day, it tells me that God is near.” — Window 
Gardens for the People, by the Rev. 8. H. 
Parkes. 


LEAP YEAR. 


The ladies’ leap year privilege took its 
origin in the following manner :—By an 
ancient Act of Scottish Parliament, passed 
about the year 1228, it was “‘ordonit that 
during ye reign of her maist blessit Majestie 
Margaret, ilka maiden ladce of baith high 
aud tow estait, shall hae liberty to speak ye 
man she likes. Gif he refuses to take her 
to be his wife, he shall be mulct in the sum 
of an hundrity pundis or less, as his estait 
may be, except and always gif he can make 
it appear that he is betrothit to anither wo- 
man, then he shall be free.” 


Farm and Garden. 


Do Crows po Monk Hurt Troan Goon? 
— writer in the New England Farmer 
:—This morning, a raid of these vora- 
cious birds made a dash at our corn-field, 
and pulled up three hundred hills before | 
knew it was up, notwithstanding the pre- 
caution I had taken to supply the field with 
scare-crow lines. The advocates for the de- 
ceitful crows plead that their services in 
destroying noxious animals will more than 
compensate for the damage they do in the 
corn-field. It is true that they are great 
gluttons, and devour with voracity every 
small anima! that they can eat; and among 
the variety, they seize upon not only the 
noxious animals of alarger size, but devour 
without mercy the smaller, creeping, friend- 
ly animals: and, what is worse, the savage, 
unrelenting depredators glut themselves 
upon the eggs and young of all our beauti- 
tul, friendiy birds. These birds, not the 
crows, are the devourers of the smaller in- 
sects that lay waste our incipient garden 
and ficld-plants, While the gross-feeding 
crows do not notice the little insects, but 
leave them to supply the “creeping things” 
and little birds with their appropriate food. 
{ think the injury the crows do will over- 
balance all their good works. If crows 
were as harmless as they are intelligent and 
beautiful, they would rank with the most 
nuble of the bird creation. But the crow 
is one of the most shrewd. robbers belong- 
ing to the feathered tribe; and by his stra- 
tegy, he willsummon his band, and make 
4 uash ata corn-ticld with as much expedi- 
tiun, und as unexpectly, as General Jackson 
or the leaders of guerilla bands did upon 


their enemies. 


Do not Man Maries Serrina 
riemM Our.—* Many years ago, the streets 
of our city (Augusta, Maine,) were nearly 
all lined with shade-trees, consisting mostly 
of sugar-maples. But those planting them 
committed oue great error. Before setting 
vut the young trees, they decapitated them, 
in order to make them send out lateral 
branches. This contradicted the intention 
vf nature, which never intended to have the 
head of any thing cut off; and the conse- 
quence has been that a weakened, rotted 
place was occasioned where the decapita- 
tion took place, and the uppermost lateral 
branches, on becoming large, have split off 
from the main stem, and thus ruined very 
many of otherwise beautiful trees.” 


Faeak or Ders.—On the afternoon of the 
i7th of May, a swarm of bees descended the 
chimney of the drawing-room of Whitland 
Abbey, and alighted in a dense mass on the 
wall between the windows, which, though 
open at the time, they did not think fit to 
avail themselves of fur exit, but remained 
perfectly quict en the spot they had chosen. 
fowards dusk, one of the farm labourers 
was introduced, bearing a common straw 
hive and slate. In thig he raked the whole 
lot with his hand, no disinclination thereto, 
or disposition to sting him, being evinced 
by the bees. Having covered the hive with 
the slate, it was placed in its comtnon posi- 
tion, on a small table, where it stood during 
the night, the inmates being allowed free 
egress through the hole at the bottom. On 
entering the room the next morning, the 


tions, and upon the window being opened, 
they all speedily took their departure. How- 
ever, strange to say, every one of them re- 
turned in the evening, and peaceably en- 
tered the hive, which was then carried to 
the garden, and placed in an eligible situa- 
tion. They have ever since taken most 
kindly to their new habitation, and appear 


are comfortably established, and so are seve- 


now to be as busy and happy as bees can be. 


bees were found flying about in all direc-» 


It is the largest swarm that any onc remem- 
bers to have seen in this neighbourhood, and 
they mast have travelled a long distance at 
their arrival, from the symptom of fatigue 
shown. No fire had been lit in the grate 
of the room since the warm, dry weather 
set in.— Welshman. 


Time or Curtixna Grass ron Har, 
&c.—Early in its growth grass is watery; 
as it approaches blossoming, the amount of 
sweet nourishing juice increases; after 
blossoming, and as the seed ripens, the 
sugar diminishes, and the hard woody fibre 
increases. The best time, therefore, gen- 
erally, is to cut within a few days after the 

rincipal portion of the crop has appeared 
in flower. For milch cows it should be cut 
a little earlier than for working oxen and 
horses. Hard stemmed , as Orchard 
grass and Timothy, should be cut earlier 
than softer sorts. : 


Wrxpow Garpenino IN DeymMarx.— 
Graves’ recent “Cruise in the Baltic’’ tells 
us:—“In Copenhagen every window is 
filled with pretty flowerpots, in which roses, 
pinks, and fuchsias seem to thrive to perfec- 
tion. These beautiful plants give a neat 
effect to the froats of the houses, and tell 
the passing strange: of the deeply-rooted 
love of flowers, which form part of the na- 
tional character of the Danes, as well as of 
the Swedes.” 
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Children's Column. 


THINGS TO BE REMBMPERED. 
Little knees should lowly bend, 
At the time of prayer; 
Little thoughts to heaven ascend, 
To our Father there. 


Little hands should usefully 
In employment move; 
Little feet should cheerfully 
Run on works of love. 


Little tongues should speak the truth, 
As by Scripture taught ; 

Little lips should ne’er be loth 
To confess a fault. 


Little cars should listen to 
All the Bible says; 

Little bosoms throb to do 
What the Lord will please. 


Little spirits should be glad 
Jesus died to save; 

O how cold, and dark, and sad 
Else would be the grave! 


Little children sinners are; 
But the Saviour says, 

All that seek him’ now by prsyer, 
Shall obtain his grace. 


Little infants dying go 
To the world above; 

And our souls shall join them, too, 
If we Jesus love. 


I NEVER ome THE RUNAWAY 


Randolph was a boy of sixtcen years. He 
had seen his father laid in the grave, and 
his mother left very r in the world. 
She had placed him under the care of Mr. 
Lane, who agreed to treat him as an adopted 
son, if he would be a good boy. Randolph 
was to be a furmer, and was promised a fine 
horse, a new suit of clothes, and money 
enough to buy him a small farm, when he 
should become a man. He should also 
have a fair amount of time to ge to school. 

He was quite happy the first winter in 
the school, and learned to write a ies 
hand; but when the spring came, and he 
was sent into the ficld to plough, with a 
fine team of horses, he grew discontented. 
He thought it was very hard to be alone so 
much, when he might live in town, where 
there was plenty of company. Farm work 
was hateful to him, and he fancied that it 
would be very nice to be a clerk in the 
city. : 

“ I never will be a farmer,” thought he. 
“T will run away, and somebody will want 
me for a book-keeper, for I ean write such 
a capital hand.” Itis not so easy to be a 

clerk, or an accurate book-keeper, as 
Randolph thought. But his plan was laid. 
And so one autumn morning, when Mr. 
Lane and his men were busy in the har- 
vest-field, Randolph was missing. | 

Fifteen miles. away, one afternoon, Ran- 
dolph was standing by a merchant's desk, 
showing him how well he could write. As 
they talked together, he said, in a very 
positive tone, “I never will live with Mr. 
Lane any more.” 

“Why not? Does he not treat you 
kindly?” The merchant knew Mr. Lane 
very well. 

“ Yes, sir; but I hate farming. I think 
I can find my living in an easier way,” re- 
plied the boy, as if he felt himself fully 
qualified for any business in the counting- 
house. 

“Tf you dislike work in one place, per- 
haps you will in another,” said the mer- 
chant. “I cannot employ you until I see 
Mr. Lane.” 

Randolph had not quite so much prid 
when he left the room as when he had 
entered it. As he passed out, he heard a 
boy of his size saying to a lady, “ We are 
out of our best silks at present, but we 
shall have a new stock of goods next week. 
We have bought some very fine patterns.” 
And Randolph thought it must Be a very 
fine thing to say “ we’ and “ our,” as that 
boy’did. But he feared that men were not 
so ready to employ him as he had supposed. 

He went to several warehouses and offices; 
but when men learned where he had come 
from, they suspected him. One gentleman 
said, “He writes beautifully, but I fear 
there is something wrong.” All concluded 
that they must see Mr. Lane before giving 
him a place, or, at least, haye a recommen- 
dation from bim. Randolph did not appear 
in the streets very much, lest he should meet 
his guardian. Once he saw the fine team of 
horses in town, and hid himself in a lumber 

ard. He could not go to another town, for 
és had no money. He was working a little 
to pay for his board, wherever people would 
keep him. . 

Mr. Lane knew where he was, and thought 
it best for Randolph to “ try his fortune” in 
his gwn way, until he should learn what it 
was to have a home and friends, and to be 
kindly treated. The boy had a hard time 
of it for several weeks. He found that it 
was not so pleasant to live by “ doing little 
jobs about town,” as it was to follow those 
fine horses, and turn a ground furrow in the 
field. He began to discover that the “town 
lads” were not such good company as the 
“ sountry lads;” for the ramour had reached 
the ears of the most honest and steady youths 


ef the town, that Randolph had run away 


July 2, 1864. 


from one of the best farmers in the coun- 
t 


In his sadness he remembered the school, 
the kind family in which he had lived, the 
fine horses, the merry play-times in the 
woods, and the promises which Mr. Lane 
bad made to him. And the thought of his 
mother, who was now far distant, brought 
many a tear to his eye. 

The merchant ual mentioned, one 
day sent a note to Mr. Lane, like this: 

“At your request, I have watched Raa- 
dolph, and have sent him some little things 
when I thought he was in need. He has 
not become a swearer, nor a thief, nor the 
companion of the worst youths. He is very 
sorry for his foolish course, and tells me 
that if you will take him back, he will try 
to do as you wish, and be a - farmer's 
man. I think he has received a letter from 
his mother.” 

You can easily surmise the result. Ona 
beautiful day in the autumn, a company of 
merry harvesters were gathering corn in 
the same: field where Randolph had been 
ploughing in the spring. The same team 
of horses were there, and Randolph was 
again their master. The dinner was 
brought into the field, ad was eaten under 
the very tree where Rand>lph had said to 
himself, “I never will be a farmer.’ But 


he had dropped the never from that sen- 


tence; and, although there was much to. 
remind him of his folly and his evil course 
he was happy. 


« When work is before you, both honest and good, 
On the hot sunny plain, or in cool shady wood, 
On the farm, in the store, in the shop or the mill. 
Then do not say foolishly, ‘1 never will!” 

— Child's Companion 


THE TWO APPRENTICES 

Two boys were in a carpenter’s sho 
One determined to make himself a thoroug 
workman; the other “didn’t care.” One 
read and studied, and got books that would 
help him understand the principles of his 
trade. He spent his evenings at home, 
reading. The other liked fun best. He 
went off with other boys to have “good 
times.”” “Come,” he often said to his 
shop-inate, “leave your old books—go with 
us. What's the use of ail this reading?” 
“If I waste these golden moments,” was 
the answer, “I shall lose what I can never, 
never make up.” 

While the = were still apprentices an 
offer of two thousand dollars ap 
through the newspapers for the best plan 
for a State-house, to be built in one of the 
Eastern States. The studious boy saw the 


‘| advertisement, and determined to try for it. 


After careful study he drew his plans, and 
sent them to the committce. I suppose he 
did not really expect to gain the prize; 
still, there is nothing like trying. 

It was not long before a committee of 
gentlemen arrived at the carpenter’s shop, 
and asked if an architect by the name— 
mentioning the boy’s name—lived there. 
“No,” said the carpenter, “no architect. 
I’ve got an apprentice by that name.” 
“ Let’s see him,” said the committee. The 
young man was called, and sure enough Ars 
plan had been accepted, and the twa thou- 
sand dollars were his. 

The committee then said he must put up 
the building; and the employer was so proud 
of his success, that he willingly gave him 
his time and let him go. 

This studious carpenter’s boy became one 
of the first architects of our country. He 
made a fortune, and stands high in the 
esteem of every body; while his fellow-ap- 
prentice can hardly earn, by his daily labour, 
~~ bread for himself and his family. 

ho loses a youth of improvement, loses 
the best beginning which a boy can make 
in life-—Child’s Paper. | 


MASON & HAMLIN'S 
CABINET ORGANS. 
CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. © 


The wide demand for our CABINET ORGANS 
has induced Dealers,in some cases, to advertise 
quite different Instruments as. 


CABINET ORGANS 


and in others, to to that 
Harmoniums and other Reed Organs are the 
same thing. Tuis 1s not Tres. The excel- 
lencies of the 


CABINET ORGANS, 


which have given them their bigh reputation, 
arise not — from the superiority of their 
workmanship; but also, in large measure, from 
ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES IN CoNnstRuUcTION, which 
being patented sr vs, cannot be imitated by 
other makers. From these arise their better 
quality and volume of tone, and capacity of ex- 
pression. Every CABINET ORGAN has upon 
its name-board, in full, the words, 


“MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGAN.” 


When a Dealer represents any other Instru- 
ment as a CABIN ORGAN, it is usually a 
mere attempt so sell an jnierior Instrument, on 
which he can make a larger profit. 


Priges of Cabinet Organs, $95 to $550. 


WAREROOMS. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
274 Washington St., Boston; 
MASON BROTHERS, 

No. 7 Mercer Street, New York. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
-FASRIONABLE TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


INB CLOTHING—Ready Made, and Made te 
Order. — Having bongs out Robert H. 
Adams's well-known Establishment, the Sub- 
scriber proposes to continue the Tailoring and 
“lothing business, conducting it on the same 
rinciples of honest and upright dealing that 
ave gaired for the House the reputation it en- 
joys. He takes pleasure in announcing that he 
as secured the services of the following gentle- 


Cutti Sdlesmen. 
E. D. WISE, LEWIS G. GREEN, 
JOHN ELKINTEN, GEORGE JAMES, 

who will be happy to see their Fr'onds and the 
Public, at WILLIAM 8. JONS8’8, 
(Successor to Robert H. Adams,) 
8. E. Corner Seventh and Market 8ts., Philad’s. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Located on 
Massachusetts Avenue, 
Between the Ocean and Railroad, at 
ATLANTIC CITY, 


Is Now to Receive Visrrors. 

The Proprietor, thankful for the past liberal 
su imself to spare no efforts that 
will contribute to the happiness of his Patrons, 
and secure for them the comforts of a home at the — 

or information, address 
ILLIAM WHITEHOUSE, 
Atlantic City. 
IGHT HOUSE COTTAGE—Artartic Crrr, 
New Junszy—Nesrest Heuse to the Beach— 
knewn House is now o for the 


well- 
reception of Boarders. Bathing never was better 
: | N, Propricton. 
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